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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Established 1879 Des Moines, lowa 

















The Road Ahead 


The success ahead of a life insurance salesman depends 


upon five definite things— 


. Himself 

- His field 

. His policy contracts 
. His contract 

. His company 


we 6m 


All of these are equally important. If all are good, 


success can be predetermined. 
To the man who possesses the right qualifications, we 
supply the other requisites of the right field, the 


will 
the right contract, with the right company. 


right policies, 
For further information address 


A. R. Perkins, Agency Manager 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Julian Price, President 


Greensboro, North Carolina 
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Great 
Salesmen 


of | 
History \ 


CATO THE ELDER 





Cato the Elder was remarkable for his austerity 
of life and manners. 

In the realm of literature he was the first writer 
of prose history in Rome to use his native tongue. 
A constructive statesman of rare ability and a 
brilliant orator, he looms out as one of Rome’s 
greatest patriots. 

Seeing signs of a revival of the commercial and 
maritime strength of Carthage, Cato was largely 
responsible for the Third Punic War which wiped 
Carthage off the face of the earth. His famous 
cry with which he concluded 
every speech in the Senate— 
“Carthage must be de- 
stroyed!”—has come. thun- 
dering down the ages as a 
dramatic example of the 
power of repetition of attack 
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Chairman of the Board 
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President 
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Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
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Health & Accident Insurance 
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COMPANY 
SHIELDS Total claims paid 32 years ending 
ee December 31, 1931, $84,293,715.46 
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of New York 


Financial Statement December 31, 1932 








ASSETS 


Cash in Office and Banks $2,052,665.74 


Reserve for Claims and 


United States Govern- Claim Expenses p 


ment Bonds 574,460.40 
Reserve for Unearned 
Municipal Bonds 710,409.75 Premiums 
Railroad Bonds 142,663.40 


Reserve for Commissions 


Public Utility Bonds 170,565.20 


Other 


Reserve for Lia- 


49,312.67 


Miscellaneous Bonds 
bilities 





| Preferred Stocks 435,280.00 


Common Stocks 638,619.50 Contingent Reserve 


Standard Surety & Casualty Company 


LIABILITIES 


635,458.80 


752,865.92 


68,158.30 


35,850.00 


716,204.68 





Course of 


(Not 


Premiums in 
Collection over 


90 days) 


Total Liabilities Except 
300,379.03 


Accrued Interest 12.853.56 


Capital $1,500,000.00 


Other Assets 9,365.16 








NetSurplus 1,388,036.71 





Total Admitted Assets 
(New York Insurance 


Capital 2; 


208,537.70 


Surplus to Policyholders 2,888,036.71 





Department Valuation 


Basis ) Total 


$5,096,574.41 


President 


FRANK G. MORRIS 


Home Office 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


$5, 


096,574.41 




















The Spectator, February 9, 1933 























reatAmerican 
Susurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


HOME OFFICE One Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 310 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 


Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, Rents, Commissions, Profits, 
Automobiles, Motorcycles, Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, Hulls, Inland Marine, 
Cargoes, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Use and Occupancy, Registered Mail, 
Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Earthquake, Aircraft Property Damage, Aircraft Insurance. 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


American Alliance Insurance Co. Detroit Fire & Marine Ins, Co. 
New York, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 
American National Fire Ins, Co. Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Columbus, O. Boston, Mass. 
County Fire Insurance Company North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Raleigh, N. C. 
Rochester American Insurance Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


Great American Indemnity Company 
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280 Millions 


PAID IN CLAIMS 


Enough to build 
a city of 56,000 
homes—as many 
as in Providence, 
-Atlanta, “Denver 
or St. Paul. . . . 





[CTURE what 280 million dollars mean! That 

sum would build a city of fifty-six thousand homes 
at $5,000 each—and there are only thirty-odd cities 
as large in the United States: for example, Providence, 
Atlanta, Denver or St. Paul. 

There you have a fair picture of the tremendous 
total which, since 1896, has been promptly paid out in 
claims and adjustment expenses by the U. S. F. & G. 


Born at the end of a four-year depression, when the 
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troubles which brought about the Spanish-American 
War were causing grave concern, the U. S. F. & G. 
has passed through many storms in our economic life. 
Yet it has never been late in payment of a claim. 

Today that prompt payment policy stands as a 
demonstration to agents and brokers that they are 
insuring the future of their own business when 
they insure clients with the U. S. F. & G. and the 
F. & G. Fire. 


a These Local-Agency-Minded Companies originated the on: 
-A ‘Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” }* 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty 


with which is affiliated 





Co. 





... Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corp. ... 


Unexcelled service on all casualty, surety, fire, and inland marine lines through 11,000 
Agencies and Branches in the United States and Canada. Home Offices: Baltimore, Maryland. 
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This Week: 


SELLING 


@ L. M. Crandall tells how his system of 
“indirect” approach has enabled him to make 
1932 a record production year. His book tells 
how you can do the same. Walter Cluff has 
a short essay on “The Sweetness and Uses 
of Adversities.” He is thankful that selling 
life insurance is a hard, exacting job, because, 
otherwise, the companies would have need 
for nothing more than messenger boys to 
place their product. 


s * & 


GROWTH 


@ Growth of lapse and surrender of life in- 
surance policies. The trend, naturally, has 
been accentuated during the past two years, 
but the record indicates that the upswing has 
not been as pronounced as generally antici- 
pated, due principally to zealous conservation 
effort on the part of agents and company 
departments. 


REVENUE 


@ An explanation of the new revenue legisla- 
tion as related to the needs for life insurance, 
written by Vincent L. Banker, second vice- 
president of the Chase National Bank of New 
York. Federal Estate Taxes, Income Taxes, 
and the rates for the new Gift Tax discussed. 


Next Week: 


AGENCY ANGLES 


@ “Some Observations From the Field” is the 
title of a first hand report from the firing 
line. Agents will find these observations 
thoughtful and helpful. 


IMPORTANT FIGURES 


@ In view of recent developments THE 
SPECTATOR’S annual tabulation of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance in the United States 
will prove vastly interesting. Also a table 
showing the Liability Insurance Experience 
during 1931. 





Upholding Life Insurance Ethics 


RAVE dangers other than restricted production and loss of 
profits assail business during depression. They are sinister 
because they are not apparent. Most serious of these is a 

tenuous seepage of unethical practices into the structure. Vigilance 
is lowered in order that a “showing” may be made. Temporary 
expediency beclouds the vision of permanent advantage. The in- 
dustry closes its eyes to violations of principles and ideals and 
thereby loses the standing which has taken long years of patient 
and painstaking labor to erect. 

It is regrettable that there should be even a suspicion 
that the life insurance business has succumbed to this kind of 
temptation. Yet there are constant inuendos and insinuations that 
life insurance companies and agents are dissipating a reputation 
established by years of rigid cooperating effort. Some companies 
are said to be condoning the theory of twisting, not alone by 
paying full commissions on business thus secured from other in- 
stitutions, but as well by paying full commissions on policies so 
changed within the company itself. Beset as is all business through 
reduced buying power, shrinking investment values and constant 
withdrawal of funds, it would seem the better way, more in keeping 
with the life insurance goal of accomplishment, to accept the sit- 
uation as it is and refuse to barter honor and ethics for the fleeting 
prestige which comes to those whe sacrifice these virtues on the 
altars of false and misleading headway. 

Never before has the life insurance man such urge 
to hew to the line and sustain confidence. Shyster methods are 
perilous. Their reaction is inimical to the better causes. Outside 
the portals of the life insurance field are gossips and detractors. 
What greater need has life insurance, protector of the distressed, 
than men who will declaim to all the triumphant passage that she 
has made through the storms of economic adversity. What more 
effective way have life insurance men to register their belief and 
confidence in her integrity than by a strict and rigid adherence to 
those sterling standards which have enabled her thus far to ac- 
complish her high purpose? What better service can be rendered 
to life insurance, and through her growing influence the whole 
country, than to have her representatives,—her agency force, 
solemnly vow that they will violate no single tenet of her code 
of ethics. Leadership is wanted along the homely paths of virtue; 
if it comes from life insurance men a new 
lustre will brighten her future. Treason in 
war bespeaks cowardice and encompasses f g 
destruction. Courage and honesty and A . 4 
forthrightness herald victory on the 
morrow. 
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NEED FOR LIFE INSURANC 

















NCREASED needs for life insurance 
cannot fully be appreciated by ob- 
serving the rates of the Revenue Act 

of 1932 alone. It is necessary, in the 
first place, in view of the Gift Tax and 
of the increased rates of the Federal 


Estate and Income Taxes to observe 
the whole plan as an interrelated sys- 
tem of taxation which affects estate 
owners not only during their lifetimes 
through levies on incomes and gifts but 
after their deaths through taxation of 








TABLE I 
Effective Increase of Revenue Under 1932 Estate Tax 
A B Cc E F G 
Net Gross 
Estate Federal Federal 
(Exemp- Prior Present Estate Tax Minimum Minimum Estate 
tion Gross Gross ©; Increase Prior Net Present Net Tax %In- 
Not Federal Federal to Federal Federal Federal crease to 
Deducted) Estate Tax Estate Tax Government Estate Tax* Estate Tax* Taxpayer 
$50,000 0 0 Infinity 0 0 Infinity 
60,000 0 $100 Infinity 0 $100 Infinity 
70,000 0 300 Infinity 0 300 Infinity 
80,000 0 600 Infinity 0 600 Infinity 
90,000 0 1,000 Infinity 0 1,000 Infinity 
100,000 0 1,500 Infinity 0 1,500 Infinity 
150,000 $500 5,000 4,500.00 $100 4,600 900.00 
250,000 3,000 14,000 1,833% 600 11,600 36654 
450,000 10,500 36,000 1,214.29 2,100 27,600 242.86 
650,000 20,000 62,000 1,050.00 4,000 46,000 210.00 
850,000 31,500 92,000 960.32 6,300 66,800 192.06 
1,050,000 45,000 126,000 900.00 9,000 90,000 180.00 
1,550,000 84,500 221,000 807.69 16,900 153,400 161.54 
2,050,000 129,000 326,000 763.57 25,800 222,800 152.71 
2,550,000 178,500 441,000 735.29 35,700 298,200 147.06 
3,050,000 233,000 566,000 714.59 46,600 379,600 142.92 
3,550,000 292,500 701,000 698.29 58,500 467,000 139.66 
4,050,000 357,000 846,000 684.87 71,400 560,400 136.98 
4,550,000 426,500 1,001,000 673.51 85,300 659,800 134.70 
5,050,000 496,500 1,166,000 674.22 99,300 768,800 134.84 
6,050,000 646,000 1,516,000 673.38 129,200 999,200 134.68 
7,050,000 805,500 1,886,000 671.12 161,100 1,241,600 134.14 
8,050,000 975,000 2,276,000 667.18 195,000 1,496,000 133.44 
:. 050,000 1,154,500 2,686,000 663.27 230,900 1,762,400 132.66 
10,050,000 1,344,000 3,116,000 659.23 268,800 2,040,800 131.85 
*After allowance of credits not exceeding 80 per cent of tax for Inheritance and Estate 
Taxes paid to the several states. 








ACT OF 1932 


By 


VINCENT L. BANKER 


Second Vice-President 
The Chase National Bank 


of the 
City of New York 


il 


A Timely Discussion of the In- 
creased Rates of the Federal Estate 
and Income Taxes and the Rates 
of the New Gift Tax Together 
With Tabular Comparisons of the 
Old and New Schedules 


estates transferred by death. The gift 
tax on transfers during the lifetime of 
property owners was inserted to reduce 
to a minimum avoidance of estate taxa- 
tion by transfers of property during 
the lifetime of the estate owner. The 
possible increased revenue accruing to 
the Federal Government through the 
additional Federal Estate Tax (which 
permits no credit against the addi- 
tional Federal Estate Tex for State 
Inheritance and Estate Taxes (is shown 
by Table I, which includes a compari- 
son of the taxes due under the new and 
the 1926 Revenue Acts is set forth 
in Table I. 


A Consideration of Total 
Estate Liabilities 


In the second place, increased needs 
for life insurance should be observed 
by analyzing not only those estate lia- 
bilities caused by taxation but also 
average indebtedness, executor’s fees, 
attorney’s fees, miscellaneous costs of 
administration and other taxes. 

Realizing that estate owners desire 
to face the true picture of what liabil- 
ities executors will have to retire, The 
Chase National Bank in collaboration 
with the Estate Recording Company of 
Boston made a careful study of several 
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thousand estates settled under the old 
Federal Estate Tax rates in more than 
30 leading cities of the United States. 
When the Estate Tax rates under the 
Revenue Act of 1932 were established, 
further calculations were made to indi- 
cate the approximate total liabilities 
under the new system of taxation. Com- 
parison of these total liabilities is indi- 
cated in the following table: 


TABLE II 
Average 

Amount of 

Total Estate 


Average 
Amount of 
Total Estate 


Liabilities* Liabilities** 
(Prior Federal (Present Federal 

Gross Estate Estate Tax) Estate Tax) 
a $7,365 $7,365 
Ge Pe ccccecce 8,968 8,989 
 _ ae 10,616 10,730 
100,000......... 15,901 16,749 
BED GSO. ccccccce 26,032 29,185 
OS 37,228 42,996 
Se 41,847 50,757 
Se 44,817 56,936 
500,00@......... 78,570 103,266 
Cac vecccas 108,808 158,065 
Bee ce cccccces 170,032 233,751 
eS eee 256,817 368,557 
2,500,00@......... 438,630 658,944 
5,000,000......... 916,135 1,479,967 
FBOO BOO... cc cccce 1,416,258 2,430,243 
10,000,000......... 1,998,861 3,486,779 
BE BOG BGO... cc cccce 3,329,840 5,824,653 


*Includes indebtedness, executor’s fees, 
attorney's fees, miscellaneous costs of ad- 
ministration, state of residence inheritance 
and estate taxes, prior Federal estate tax, 
other taxes. 

**Includes indebtedness, executor’s fees, 
attorney’s fees, miscellaneous costs of ad- 
ministration, state of residence inheritance 
and estate taxes, prior Federal estate tax, 
additional Federal estate tax, other taxes. 


In the third place, the needs for addi- 
tional! life insurance must be considered 
in connection with the rapid changes in 
current economic conditions which em- 
phasize the necessity for ownership of 
properly applied life insurance. 

Some of your clients may feel that 
they might be able to retire their es- 
tate liabilities just as advantageously 
through some other means than life 
insurance. Our experience in the settle- 
ment of a large number of estates, how- 
ever, has demonstrated certain disad- 
vantages inherent in other methods 
than life insurance trusts: 


Method—Liquidation of Properties 


Disadvantages: 
(a) If productive properties are 
sold, serious disproportion- 
ate loss of income may re- 


ss 
. 


sult; 

(b) If less liquid properties are 
sold, excessive capital losses 
due to forced sale may re- 
sult. 


2. Method—Collateral Loans 
Disadvantages: 

(a) Such loans may not be obtain- 
able at the time when 
needed ; 

(b) If capital is borrowed on the 
deferred basis at a 6 per 
cent rate of interest, each 
$100,000 of financing will 
reduce the family income 
by approximately $1,000 a 
month over a period rang- 
ing from ten to eleven years. 


3. Method—Accumulation of an Ordi- 
nary Sinking Fund 
Disadvantages: 

(a) Fluctuations in interest rates 
on accumulations may cause 
sinking fund to fall short of 
requirements; 

(b) Disability of estate owner may 
terminate payments into 
sinking fund; 

(c) Premature death may pre- 
clude completion of sinking 
fund; 

(d) Depression of market values 
of sinking fund investments 
may render fund inadequate 
when needed. 


Our experience has shown that the 
major part of estate liabilities are 
caused by death. Because of the uncer- 
tainty of time of death and other haz- 
ards operating against the satisfactory 
completion of an ordinary sinking fund 
and because life insurance as a self- 
completing sinking fund affords such 
desirable qualities as guaranteed and 
unfluctuating face value, absolute li- 
quidity and possible freedom from tax- 








Business men are now analyzing with the greatest care 
statements of assets and liabilities and their business organi- 
zations with a view to effecting maximum present and future 
economies. Similar analyses of personal assets and liabilities 
and methods of control should be made by estate owners 
with the same objective of present and future economies. 
Life underwriters and corporate fiduciaries can perform a 
most useful service by urging their respective clients to make 


such careful analyses. 
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ation, owners of substantial estates 
find it most advantageous to use a life 
insurance sinking fund, properly trus- 
teed, to retire estate liabilities. 

As indicated in Table II it is obvi- 
ously a hardship to keep such large 
proportions of estate capital in liquid 
form. 

After your client has given thorough 
study to the extent of his estate liabil- 
ities and has become convinced that life 
insurance is the best type of sinking 
fund which he can employ to furnish 
liquid capital, he may then logically 
inquire as to the specific advantages of 
a life insurance trust for the retire- 
ment of his estate liabilities. 


Other Methods : 


Other methods of distributing life 
insurance proceeds for the retirement 
of estate liabilities follow: 


1. Method—Insurance paid to widow or 
other member of family. 
Disadvantage—No assurance given 
that funds will be used for the pur- 
pose intended. 


2. Method—Insurance paid under policy 
options. 
Disadvantage—Proceeds not avail- 
able to retire estate liabilities. 


3. Method—Insurance paid to estate or 
executor. 

Disadvantage—This method unneces- 
sarily expensive. (Involves avoid- 
able executor’s and attorney’s 
fees.) 

Your clients of substantial means can 
readily appreciate the advantage of 
providing in advance for the retire- 
ment of estate liabilities. Through 
such a sound, stable sinking fund as we 
have indicated above, in addition to 
assuring the full values at maturity of 
the sinking fund, it is also necessary to 
make the cash provided available to 
the executor. 


Ready Cash Available 


If the insurance is paid to a trustee 
under a life insurance trust agreement 
and the trustee under that agreement 
is directed to purchase securities from 
the executor upon the executor’s re- 
quest, the cash needed for the retire- 
ment of estate obligations will be made 
available but the insurance proceeds 
will not be reduced by executor’s fees, 
probate costs and other fees, because 
the insurance proceeds as such will be 
collected by the trustee under the in- 
surance trust and not by the executor. 

Furthermore, if a client is willing to 
relinquish control of the cash values 
during his lifetime and willing to make 
the trust irrevocable, it may be pos- 

(Concluded on pages 10 and 11) 





A Favored Industry 


T is a very human and a quite 

universal instinct of mankind to 
prize—often too highly—a bargain 
in any form. This tendency is 
doubtless responsible for much of 
the success accruing to the sale of 
“special” policies of various kinds 
in life insurance. The editor, or 
the school teacher will be quick to 
grasp the point when he is offered 
a classification denied to the brick- 
layer or the railroad employee and 
he will take the policy because he 
is being offered something unat- 
tainable by the other fellow rather 
than because of the monetary sav- 
ing in prospect. 

There is a wider and quite gen- 
erally neglected application of this 
psychology, however, in the favored 
position life insurance occupies in 
taxation schedules of the State and 
Nation. The legislators have ac- 
corded unusual protection to the 
proceeds of life insurance contracts, 
in an effort to guard such monies 
against unwarranted dissipation 
through estate settlement, etc., and 
the agent should make fullest use 
of this telling endorsement. 

With the passage of the new 
revenue act, the exemptions al- 
lowed life insurance assume added 
importance. With the whole coun- 
try being scoured for new sources 
of revenue and with practically 
the entire population being called 
upon for additional taxes, the life 
insurance agent finds himself with 
the only business in the United 
States in a position to profit from 
the situation. 

On another page of this issue 
will be found an explanation of 
the new revenue bill as it will af- 
fect the life insurance agent. Read 
it for its essential information and 
talk what it discloses to the pros- 
pect. Stress tax exemptions, not 
from the standpoint of one who 
has found a method of avoiding 
taxation, but as indicating legal 
acknowledgement of the sacredness 
of monies set aside for the protec- 
tion of future family obligations. 


Needless Alarm 


HE institution of life insurance 

has been very fortunate in the 
quality of editorial appraisal re- 
ceived from the daily press. It has 
benefited tremendously from the 
endorsement of its investment 
practices and general financial 


Editorial 





With the Editors 


structure by the publishers of the 
nation. Well informed, sane and 
fair, such comment has rendered a 
distinct public service throughout 
the present period of business un- 
certainty and fear. 

A notable exception, and a re- 
grettable one, to this tendency is 
found in an editorial printed in 
“The Jewish World” for June 13. 
In this editorial a grievously mis- 
informed writer discusses the 
policy loan situation and would 
lead his public to believe that life 
insurance companies, from the 
largest to the smallest, are facing 
the necessity of selling depleted 
securities in order to meet policy 
loan demands. The writer ob- 
viously does not realize that lifé 
companies are easily able to meet 
such demands out of current in- 
come; that the abnormal trend has 
continued for the past two years, 
causing the companies no serious 
consideration whatever except that 
of conservation; that all companies 
maintain a large cash balance for 
such emergencies as may develop 
along these lines and finally that a 
secondary reserve of high grade 
government bonds are available in 
case of extreme emergency—a con- 
dition by no means anticipated. 

Printed controversy concerning 
the stability of life insurance has 








BACKBONE 


—The human body has a backbone. 
Remove that backbone and the body 
would crumple to the ground. 

—Business has a backbone. That back- 
bone is credit. Remove credit and 
business crumples as well. 

—It isn’t uneconomic or sinful to owe 
money. Our whole commercial sys- 
tem is adjusted to the reasonable use 
of credit. 

—There is a huge reservoir of money 
(and credit) in this country and 
abroad. 

—But the keepers of that money will 
not release it so that it can regain 
its normal flow into the many and 
arid channels of business. 

—When the bankers recover their poise 
and courage, decent times will return 
again. 

—In the meantime business is scarred 
but still in the ring. 
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no place in the modern scheme of 


things. Like Caesar’s wife, the in- 
tegrity of the business and its 
strength in all departments should 
be above suspicion. It would be 
seemly, however, for life insurance 
men everywhere to keep a sharp 
lookout for such articles as deal 
unfairly with the business and to 
use their influence in correcting the 
editorial mind so that the public 
may not long be misled as to the 
unquestioned soundness of the in- 
stitution. 


Combined Terminations by 
Surrender and Lapse 


T has become increasingly ap- 

parent in the last few years that 
the volume of production alone is 
not an indication of the progress 
in a company. The net gain or loss 
of insurance in force, in the last 
analysis, is the only true measur- 
ing stick of progress. On this 
basis, a very few notable cases ex- 
cepted, new business written in 
1931 by life insurance companies in 
the United States was all but offset 
by the extraordinarily heavy ter- 
minations by surrender and lapse. 
This condition was the result of 
the continued decline in commer- 
cial and industrial activity together 
with the fact that not until recently 
have life insurance companies at- 
tacked the problem of conservation 
with determination. 

As a result of these two factors, 
terminations by surrender and 
lapse amounted in 1931 to approxi- 
mately $14,500,000,000 for an in- 
crease of approximately $2,500,- 
000,000, as compared to total new 
writings of about $18,500,000,000. 
The twenty-eight older life insur- 
ance companies included in the 
table printed on another page, 
show a combined surrender and 
lapse ratio of 7.43 per cent, which 
is 0.7 per cent higher than in 1930 
and 1.72 per cent higher than in 
1929. The lowest rate of 3.95 per 
cent was in 1918, while the highest 
rate of 7.43 per cent occurred in 
1921. The average for the five year 
period from 1927 to 1931 is 6.16 
per cent and is 1.05 per cent higher 
than that of the preceding five year 
period from 1922 to 1926. The 
25 year average is 5.38 per cent. 

That terminations of life insur- 
ance during this period have been 
maintained at these low figures is 
a noteworthy achievement. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners adopts resolution per- 
mitting amortization of bonds by in- 
surance companies other than life, at 
meeting in Chicago. 





Rise in workmen’s compensation 
rates of 25 per cent considered favor- 
ably by insurance Commissioners at 
national convention. 

The committee on life insurance 
withholds action on petition of Ameri- 
can Life Convention committee for 
simplified disability rules until October 
meeting. 





E. A. Crane, general agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual, elected presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriter’s Asso- 
ciation of Indianapolis. 





Phil L. Miller appointed assistant 
manager, production department of the 
Royal Indemnity Company. 





Northern States Life contests re- 
ceivership petition by State at hearing 
in Superior Court at Gary, Ind. 





The Concord Casualty & Surety 
Company removes New York offices to 
90 John Street. 





__ Minnesota Mutual Life curtails div- 
idend payments for year beginning 
July 1, 1932. 





Fewer agents’ licences issued by 
Michigan department since April 1 as 
compared with same period last year. 


; Charles C. Greer, Alabama super- 
intendent of insurance, recommends 
teaching fundamentals of insurance in 
public schools. 





Frank E. Stone, assistant manager 
of the National Fire of Hartford in 
San Francisco, dies on business trip to 
Los Angeles. 





Two damage suits filed by the late 
Lewis E. Tebbets against numerous in- 
surance agents, companies and com- 
pany officials for a total of $300,000, 
dismissed by Circuit Judge Moses N. 
Hartmann of St. Louis. 





H. E. McPherson, vice-president of 
the ; American Union Life, elected 
president of company succeeding H. A. 
Baur, resigned. 





W. W. Alderman elected secretary 
of the Pilot Life succeeding C. C. Wim- 
bish who continues as agency manager 
of the company. 





The Richmond Fire of New York 
and the New York State Fire of Albany, 
N. Y., merge under name of the former 
company. 





Roswell E. Fisher and Eugene A. 
McLaughlin to manage Pershing Square 
office of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life in New York. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
100.96 and closed Friday at 101.37. 
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E of the insurance business were 

shocked to learn at the close of 1930 

that more than 1800 banks had failed 
during that chaotic year and later noted with 
extreme alarm that the number of failures 
during 1931 amounted to 2300. We were dis- 
turbed over the situation chiefly from the angle 
of surety lines. The surety companies were 
clipped heavily by depository bond losses and 
the premium volume on fidelity business was 
naturally reduced by the elimination of so 
many important prospects and clients. 

Still greater surprise, however, is evinced by 
most people when they are advised of the 
figures on bank failures in what are regarded 
as normal and even boom-prosperity times. 
In 1929, the year of the crash, there were 642 
bank failures recorded in the United States as 
against 491 in 1928. But in 1927, a prosper- 
ous year, 662 bank failures occurred and in 
1926 there were no less than 956. 

It is an astounding fact that in the most 
peaceful and prosperous times, two or three 
bank failures occur every day in America. 
One trembles to think of the situation which 
would result if the mortality among insurance 
companies remotely approached such a record. 

It would be neither fair nor wise for insur- 
ance agents to seize upon these comparisons 
as potential sales arguments. 
is so utterly dependent on public confidence 
and faith as is the banking business. It needs 
the support rather than the obvious competi- 
tion of the insurance interests. 


No institution 





Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


At the Lausanne conference, Ger- 
many rejects creditors’ proposal of final 
reparations settlement in the amount 
of $952,000,000 and offers counter- 
proposal to pay $476,000,000 in several 
annuities at the end of a three-year 
complete moratorium. Negotiations 
likely will prolong conference another 
week. 





Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
New York and John N. Garner, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, nominated at Chicago conven- 
tion to head the Democratic ticket in 
the November presidential election. 





England plans to submit arms cut 
proposal to the Geneva disarmament 
conference more drastic than the one- 
third reduction plan presented by 

i Hoover. 





Composite average of 30 rails closed 
Monday at 13.18 and closed Friday at 
13.24. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 69.38 and closed Friday at 
68.90. 





Detroit reports increase in automo- 
bile output to 54,577 units from 53,- 
158 units in the preceding week. 





Improvement among smaller busi- 
nesses in New England continues, with 
some plants operating at capacity. 





Steel production during the week 
averaged slightly less than 15 per cent 
and is expected to drop to the lowest 
point on record within the next ten 
days. 





Unfavorable weather and reports of 
unusual boll weevil inroads send cot- 
ton futures up $1.85 a bale in wide 
market. 





Chicago wheat traders see end of 
liquidation with prices around season’s 
lows. Increased government tax hits 
speculation. 





London Chamber of Commerce sug- 
gests world abandonment of gold 
standard and development of new 
monetary system based on commodities 
with currency issued against eligible 
commercial bills. 





New public financing in the United 
States during the first six months of 
1932, excluding domestic and Can- 
adian municipals, aggregated $242,- 
427,000 as compared with $1,844,271,- 
000 for the same period of 1931, ac- 
cording to the National Statistical 
Service, Inc. 





According to George A. Miller in 
the New York Evening Post, life in- 
surance companies invested $7,401,143 
during the week ended June 25. 44.6 
per cent was in United States govern- 
ment bonds, 28.6 per cent in city mort- 
gage loans, 13.0 per cent in farm mort- 
gage loans, 5.1 per cent in Canadian 
bonds, 2.2 per cent in State, county 
and municipal bonds and 6.4 per cent 
in miscellaneous bonds. 
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The Revenue Act 
of 1932 


(Concluded from page 7) 


sible to minimize the extent to which 
insurance proceeds would be subject to 
estate taxes. 

After determination of estate liabil- 
ities and consideration as to what is 
the best type of sinking fund to employ 
in retiring such liabilities, it is wise to 
observe how life insurance in trust is 
coordinated with the general estate. Ad- 
dressed to the prospective client this 
consideration may be discussed as fol- 
lows: 


Suggested Presentation 

“The first step in exercising control 
of your general estate is the execution 
of a will in which you nominate a cor- 
porate executor and trustee. It is also 
necessary to establish a life insurance 
trust in order to assist your executor 
in the solution of one of his most seri- 
ous financial problems and to supply a 
supplementary income to that provided 
by trusts under your will. 

“Your general estate consists of 
cash, stocks, bonds, business interests, 
real estate, etc., which may be placed 
in the hands of your executor. After 
calculating all your estate liabilities 
which may consist of such items as 
debts, expenses of last illness and 
funeral, executor’s fees, attorney’s fees, 
miscellaneous costs of administration, 
state of residence estate taxes and the 
Federal Estate Tax and the Federal 
Super-Estate Tax—it is necessary to 
retire these liabilities. Assuming that 
these liabilities were $100,000, and if 
no other means were provided, it would 
be necessary for your executor either 
to secure sufficient cash through col- 
lateral loans to retire these liabilities 
or to sell securities and/or other prop- 
erties at a price sufficient to retire 
these estate liabilities. To borrow $100,- 
000 on a deferred basis at a 6 per cent 
rate and repay principal and pay in- 
terest at the rate of 1 per cent per 
month on principal so borrowed would 
reduce the effective income to your 
family to the extent of $1,000 a month 
or $12,000 a year over a period of from 
ten to eleven years. Probably the mem- 
bers of your family cannot afford to 
suffer such a heavy drain upon their 
income. 

“If your estate had to be settled to- 
day and your executor were faced with 
the problem of retiring $100,000 of 
liabilities, how could the required cash 
be raised? Probably the executor 
would be forced to sell properties 


whose original purchase price might 
be, for example, $800,000. If, however, 
your estate could hold these properties 





Plan Coordinating 
General and Insurance Estates 








trustee of life insurance | 
funds--used to retire ! 
estate liabilities. 
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GENERAL ESTATE 


Cash, stocks, bonds, real estate, etc. 





~in hands of Executor and 
after payment of liabilities 
and outright bequests ~ in 
hands of Trustee under 
Will. 
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Cash received _ bought from 
sale of securities to { general estate with life 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
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~in hands of Trustee under 
insurance trust agreement 
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Chart showing the proper coordination of life insurance and general estates as de- 
scribed in this article 


until a more normal level of values re- 
turned, a substantial capital savings 
would result. Such a forced sale may 
be avoided through the use of a life in- 
surance trust. 

“Assuming you had $200,000 of life 
insurance which you had placed in 
trust with this bank as trustee and 
that this institution were also your ex- 
ecutor, the retirement of your estate 
liabilities would be a more _ simple 
process. Your executor would indicate 
to your trustee that he had $100,000 in 
liabilities to retire and then would offer 
to sell to the life insurance trustee 
$100,000 of securities. Under the terms 
of the life insurance trust agreement, 
the trustee upon the receipt of such a 
request from your executor would be 
directed to pay to the executor $100,- 
000 in cash as the purchase price for 
the properties so offered. In this man- 
ner the executor receives cash with 
which to retire estate liabilities and the 
life insurance trustee may retain these 
securities until more normal conditions 
for a sale prevail.” 

The life insurance trust serves an- 
other valuable purpose by supplying an 
additional source of income. When the 





general estate is settled and managed 
by the testamentary trustee, it should 
produce an income. In the meantime, 
such life insurance proceeds as are not 
required to maintain the family will 
be invested to produce income which 
will supplement the income from your 
testamentary trust. Thus your wife, 
children and any other dependents will 
receive income from two sources—your 
testamentary trust and your life insur- 
ance trust. 


The Gift Tax 


In explaining the Gift Tax, Senator 
Smoot, from the Committee on Finance, 
submitted the following examples of 
taxable transfers intended to be cov- 
ered and defined terms as follows: 

The terms “property,” “transfer,” 
“gift,” and “indirectly” are used in the 
broadest and most comprehensive 
sense; the term “property” reaching 
every species of right or interest pro- 
tected by law and having an exchange- 
able value. 

Such transfers include: (1) a trans- 
fer of property by a corporation with- 
out a consideration, or one less than 
adequate and fully in money or money’s 
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worth, to B would constitute a gift 
from the stockholders of the corpora- 
tion to B; (2) a transfer by A to a 


corporation owned by his children 
would constitute a gift to the children; 
(3) a transfer of property to B where 
there is imposed upon B the obligation 
of paying a commensurate annuity to C 
would be a gift to C; (4) the payment 
of money or the transfer of property to 
B in consideration whereof he is to 
render a service to C would constitute 
a gift to C or gifts both to B and to C 
depending on whether the service to be 
rendered by B to C was or was not an 
adequate and full consideration in 
money or money’s worth for that which 
was received by B; (5) the forgiveness 
or payment by A of B’s indebtedness 
would constitute a gift to B; (6) where 
A creates a joint bank account for him- 
self and B, there would be a gift to B 
when he draws upon the account for 
his own benefit to the extent of the 
amount drawn out; (7) where A cre- 
ates a revocable trust naming B as 
beneficiary, a gift to B of the corpus is 
effected when A relinquishes the power 
to revoke or the power is otherwise 
terminated in B’s favor (the income 
payments to B in the interim being 
gifts from A in the calendar years 
when received). 

The Gift Tax rates are as shown in 
Table III. 


Large Gifts Affected 


It would seem from these exam- 
ples of transfers taxable under the gift 
tax that a heavy burden may be laid 
on the larger gifts. The usual char- 
itable beneficence is exempted and citi- 
zens and residents of the United States 
are entitled to enjoy an exemption of 
$50,000—the donor hawing the privilege 
to choose whether the exemption shall 
be taken in a single year or carried 
over to succeeding years. Further, it is 
said that in each calendar year the 
initial $5,000 of gifts to any one per- 
son will not be included in the amounts 
of the gifts made during that year. If 
the estate owner gave to his wife, two 
children and each of his parents a total 
of $175,000 over a period of five years, 
these transfers would not be subject to 


a gift tax—that is, the first $50,000 
would be specifically exempted and the 
$125,000 exemption would consist of 
$5,000 a year to each of the recipients 
of the gift covering a period of five 
years. 

Two fundamental points of signifi- 
cance of the gift tax to life under- 
writers are: 

1. There is less likelihood of the estate 
owner giving away unusually large 
portions of his estate’ and there- 
fore it is essential that the man 
of means face squarely his estate 
liabilities and cover them, if pos- 
sible, with adequate life insurance 
properly trusteed. 

2. Care should be exercised in the ap- 
plication for life insurance and in 
the retention or transfer of bene- 
ficial interest. in life insurance 
policies either through designation 
of the beneficiary or assignment. 

The Income Tax 


In the fourth place, increased needs 
for life insurance may be anticipated 
by observing the income tax rates 
under the 1932 Act. In Table IV are 
indicated comparisons of total taxes 
payable under the 1928 and 1932 Acts 
for married persons with no dependents 
where credits have been taken for 
earned income. It should be borne in 
mind that these comparisons are purely 
illustrative and for consideration of 
specific cases all of the facts must be 
analyzed for their relative bearing be- 
fore any definite conclusions are drawn. 
These rates are retroactive from Janu- 
ary 1, 1932, and apply to incomes of 
citizens or residents of the United 
States. The normal rates are 4 per 
cent on the first $4,000 in excess of 
exemptions and credits and 8 per cent 
on the balance of such net income. A 
surtax is imposed on net incomes of 
$6,000 and over with rates running up 
to and including 55 per cent on incomes 
in excess of $1,000,000. Specific exemp- 
tions are reduced to $1,000 for single 
persons and $2,500 for married per- 
sons. No credit is permitted under the 
1932 Act for earned income nor is there 
an exemption allowed for dividends and 
interest from building and loan asso- 
ciations. It is not possible under the 
1932 Act to deduct interest on indebted- 
ness involved in the purchasing or car- 





1] 


rying of an annuity. An excise tax of 
25 per cent is levied on transfers of 
property to foreign corporations de- 
signed to realize profit from the sale 
of property and éffect relief from in- 
come taxation in the United States. 


TABLE IV 


Illustrative Table Comparing Total 
Income Taxes Payable Under 
1928 and 1932 Acts 


(Married Persons—No Dependents) 





Tax Tax 

Net Under Under 
Income 1928 Act 1932 Act 
Bee eeviccnnce 8 senserss omeeeae 
BMOC cccveses  aypeanene - “Ste Epewss 
8”, eee $20.00 
Res ss et ctee 40.00 
2 ea ee 60.00 
SE 100.00 
Ck bb esis de 140.00 
2 arr 255.00 
SOOO bs ccccens 300.00 
eee 480.00 
(Cf See 900.00 
ae 2,700.00 
0 ETT 3,480.00 
4,360.00 
6,320.00 
8,600.00 
11,900.00 
_ | 20,000.00 
Ss a vee reed 75 30,100.00 
oT ., Seeee 40,768.75 86,600.00 
| ere eee 115,768.75 263,600.00 


In relation to the needs for life in- 
surance, the chief significance of the 
increased income tax rates lies in in- 
creased estate liabilities due to larger 
accrued income taxes at the time of the 
death of the estate owner and those 
increased income taxes payable by the 
executor while the estate is being set- 
tled. 

Summary 

To summarize: Under present condi- 
tions and with the advent of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1932 which effects mate- 
rial increases in the taxes to be paid 
upon the settlement of an estate, estate 
owners are confronted with many per- 
plexities. Business men are now ana- 
lyzing with the greatest care state- 
ments of assets and liabilities and their 
business organizations with a view to 
effecting maximum present and future 
economies. Similar analyses of personal 
assets and liabilities and methods of 
control should be made by estate own- 
ers with the same objective of present 
and future economies. Life underwriters 
and corporate fiduciaries can perform a 
most useful service by urging their re- 
spective clients to make such careful 
analyses. 











TABLE III—GIFT TAX RATES 
Amount Amount 
of Net Gifts | of Net Gifts 
(After De- Amount | (After De- Amount 
ductions and Amount of Rate on of Tax on ductions and Amount of Rate on of Tax on 
Exemptions) Block Block Block Total Exemptions) Block Block Block Total 
$10,000 $10,000 % of 1% (.0075) $75 $75 | $2,500,000 $500,000 17 % $85,000 $324,625 
20,000 10,000 1%% 150 225 3,000,000 500,000 18% % 92,500 417,125 
30,000 10,000 2% % 225 450 3,500,000 500,000 20 & 100,000 517,125 
40,000 10,000 3 % 300 750 4,000,000 500,000 21%% 107,500 624,625 
50,000 10,000 3% % 375 1,125 4,500,000 500,000 23 %&% 115,000 739,625 
100,000 50,000 5 % 2,500 3,625 5,000,000 500,000 244%% 122,500 862,125 
200,000 100,000 6% % 6,500 10,125 6,000,000 1,000,000 26 % 260,000 1,122,125 
400,000 200,000 8 % 16,000 26,125 7 ann 200. 2714 oF 975 7.125 
: 4 an ses 7,000,000 1,000,000 27% % 275,000 1,397,125 
600,000 200,000 944% 19,000 45,125 ‘ 20, Cet 290,000 1.687.125 
800,000 200,000 11 % 22,000 67.125 8,000,000 1,000,000 29 Yo 2s 0, ,687, 29 
1,000,000 200,000 12% % 25,000 92125 9,000,000 1,000,000 30% % 305,000 1,992,125 
1,500,000 500,000 a. = 70.000 162.125 10,000,000 1,000,000 32 % 320,00C 2,312,125 
2,000,000 500,000 15%% 77,500 239,625 | Allin excess of $10,000,000 3344 % 
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Two Applications Per Call 
Through Indirect Selling 


Record of L. M. Crandall, Author of “Indirect Selling,” 
During First Half of 1932 


HEN a master salesman, 
who has sold millions of 
dollars worth of life insur- 


ance during a career extending over a 
quarter of a century, develops a sales 
plan that gets results to the extent of 
two applications per call, then he has 
accomplished something worth writing 
about. Especially when that salesman 
elects to make 1932 his outstanding 
year in point of volume of sales. 

Such is a thumb-nail sketch of Louis 
M. Crandall, author of that dynamic 
book “Indirect Selling” which is rapid- 
ly forging to the front as a 1932 best 
seller and which has received splendid 
indorsement from such well known men 
in and out of the world of insurance, 
as Holcombe, Dunham, Hanigan, Case, 
Vand. 


Consistent Leadership 


The Crandall method, described sim- 
ply and compellingly in “Indirect Sell- 
ing” has made possible a number of 
notable achievements in life insurance 
selling for its originator. Four times 
the coveted bronze medal offered by a 
leading life company to the agent 
producing from three to five hundred 
thousand of paid-for and delivered 
business a year has gone to L. M. 
Crandall. The method has been proved 
by producing as high as thirty-five 
sales in a single week and maintaining 
consecutive weekly production over a 
stretch of 505 weeks. In contest work 
it has produced 35 sales on 18 calls in 
a single day. Its sponsor has worked 
the same plan, with the same success, 
in strange territory, in large and in 
small cities and under all circum- 
stances continues an astoundingly high 
average of sales on the first call. 


Admits No Depression 


For the first six months of 1932, Mr. 
Crandall has averaged better than two 
sales to each call and is leading all 
agents of company in his State in 
volume of paid-for business. 

The sales plan of this remarkable 
man almost defies belief in its work- 
ing. He maintains a reservoir of un- 
tapped business and actually it is not 
unusual for a prospect to hail “L. M.” 
on the street and inquire as to the 
possibilities of buying a life insurance 
policy. The source of a great deal of 


this ready-made business lies in the 





service extended to both old and new 
policyholders. They all talk to their 
friends about what a great fellow this 
man Crandall is, for he goes to great 


lengths to build up and maintain the 
good will of his clientele. 

The new book “Indirect Selling” has 
received widespread indorsement from 
sales experts in other lines of industry 
and many of the readers of the book 
have become clients of the author, as 
the contents seem to inspire a feeling 
of friendliness for the colorful and 
sincere character that produced it. 
“Indirect Selling” is published by The 
Spectator Company, 243 West 39th 
Street. It sells for $2.50 per copy with 
reductions for quantity orders. 


The Sweetness and Uses 
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sition? 
sponse? 
These things~are all true. 


be made in selling life insurance. 


men of courage and fortitude. 


of Adversities 


By 
WALTER CLUFF* 


ISCOURAGEMENT cannot exist in the 
heart of the courageous. 
called adversity a virtue because it stim- 
ulates fortitude. 
Shakespeare speaks of the sweetness of 
the uses of adversity, which 
ugly and venomous, 
precious jewel in his crown.” 

The Jewel is fortitude, courage, made 
strong and enduring by adversity. 

You can sell only a small percentage of 
the prospects you call upon? 
indifferent and unfavorable to your propo- 
You meet no sympathetic re- 
No one seems to want insurance? 
That’s why there is big money to 


Lord Bacon 


Men are 


That’s why companies want 


Were these things not true, were men favorable to life insur- 
ance and wanted it, companies would hire messenger boys in- 


stead of salesmen. 


But resistance must be met; salesmen are 


necessary. Adversities and obstacles exist, but they exist in a 


comparative degree only. 


What appears to be an impediment to one is to the optimistic 








agent a mere trifle in the day’s experience, an invitation to test 
his mental caliber. Through the flickering rays of a lantern in 
the hands of a pessimistically befogged agent, these obstacles as- 
sume a most hideous and gruesome aspect. They entirely disap- 
pear when the courageously fortified agent turns upon them the 
penetrating rays of his optimistic searchlight. 

Resistance, indifference, unfavorable attitudes, unsympathetic 
responses exist in proportion to the degree of courage and forti- 
tude with which you combat them. To overcome them adds 
strength of character; to recognize them is to admit they are 
stronger than you. 

Believe a thing and for you it is true. 
does not exist. 

Discouragement does not exist, for in your heart_abides cour- 
age and fortitude, made strong and enduring by the adversities 
you have conquered, by the obstacles you have overcome. 


Deny it and for you it 





a of “Life Underwriting Efficiency” and “The Spirit of Life Under- 
writing.” 
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As forecast by the 
scores of editors of 


UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
and associated publications. 


N reply to sustained demand, large reserves of credit are 
being built up. 


Definite restrictions at present oblige the national 
authorities to make this credit available through financial 
institutions. On the other hand, the right of obtaining 
and dependably employing this credit is a responsibility 
of business. 


To reconcile these two factors, committees of leading in- 
dustrialists and bankers have been appointed in various 
Federal Reserve districts to actuate this credit reserve, and 
direct it toward effective use. 


The manner in which these committees function, and the 
vigor with which business organizes to undertake and dis- 
charge its responsibility in this matter will have a definite 
influence on the trend of confidence and progress in July 
and subsequent months. 


“HOW'S BUSINESS” for 


JULY? 


In the automotive field new registrations in July are ex- 
pected to about equal June figures. 


In the department store field, where small buying is a par- 
tial reflection of restricted credit, July promises to be some- 
what slower. Fashion markdown losses, usually a heavy 
item, will apparently be lighter than usual. 


Many inquiries, and some orders for machinery and elec- 
trical merchandise come in from Latin America, and while 
old debts continue unpaid, current commitments are being 


met on the C. O. D. basis. 


The outlook for steel defies prophecy, and the feeling in 
this industry, as in several others, is that the turn of events 
must await important developments elsewhere—either in 
the general financial situation, or in prospective Govern- 
ment aid for industry and employment. 





















































| | 
BUSINESS | SALES STOCKS COLLECTIONS COMMENTS 
| | 
Approximately the same | passenger car stocks ’ ; 
AUTOMOTIVE, for both passenger cars | slightly lower, trucks | Little change in July Estimated sales:  Pas- 
(Domestic | and trucks in July as in | higher, in July than in | from June, but slower in senger cars, 135,000 to 
Field) | June; and 31% and 45% June. Both decidedly less | Doth lines than July, 140,000 units; trucks, 16,- 
— behind July, | than July, 1931. 1931. 500 units. 
931. 
| 
, | July collections off 
July about 25% behind Stocks 10% lower in July | glichtiy Stapl “ks i * 
— June, and about 25% be- | than in June and about | yo we ag _ ning Ay * ‘™ma- 
low July, 1931. 18% lower than July, 1931 | July, 1931. jority of stores. 
| | 
July approximately 15% Lighter in July than in | No change in July from As compared to other 
HARDWARE behind June, and 25% be- | — ant about 30% be- | June but aay than aoe nme | lin es, 
hind July, 1931. ind July, 1931. July, 1931. ardware is maintaining 
fair activity. 
F ; ; : Increase in industrial life 
Slightly lower in all lines Little change from June , 
INSURANCE in July as compared with | ...... to July, and slight im- a ae ott 
June, and as compared provement from July, grea aS people 
with July, 1931 } 1931 consider life insurance a 
, : | P necessity. 
| 
Considerably less than in Less Rn J in vee, poe Same, or slower than in 
JEWELRY June, and the same or considerably less than | June, or as compared 
less than in July, 1931. | July, 1931. eee NS 
The om = — is 
inextricably oun up 
METAL with the freezing of Never in the history of 
PRODUCTS woh. Rs ne will the steel industry has 
e quick to reflect any | | — ——— eeses+s. [| j.=-= eeesee output been at such low 
MACHINERY improvement in the gen- point over such a long 
METALS | eral business situation, period. 
| the outlook defies proph- 
ecy. 
| | | 
| | 
| Decidedly less in July " ’ : _ | Slower in July, than in The point of balanced 
SHOES | than in June, but more eng eng oat Ee | June and considerably budgets and a level keei 
pairs (with less dollar in- equal to July. 1931 * | less favorable than July, of operation has been 
come) than in July, 1931. _— a 1931. reached in shoes. 
| 
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Ebert Storer, 


Indiana for the 


agent in 
Bankers Life, and president of the 
returned 


general 
national association, has 
from the Mayo clinic in Rochester, 
Minn., and is back at his desk. Be- 
cause of his ill health it was necessary 
to cancel all engagements connected 
with the association during the late 
spring and early summer. 
* * * 


M. N. Hatcher, 


Hatcher 
D., has been 


formerly of the Bros. 
Agency of Fargo, N. 
appointed general agent at Los An- 
veles, for Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis, giving the Northwes- 
tern National, already ably 
sented there by Harold D. Leslie, two 
strong units operating in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan area. For the past 
23 years Mr. Hatcher, the new gen- 
eral agent, with his two brothers, has 
represented the Great-West Life at 
Fargo, and in that time built up one 
of the largest general agencies in the 
State with more than $20,000,000 of 
life insurance in force. Mr. Hatcher 
is moving to California for the bene- 
fit of his wife’s health, and, as the 
Great-West does not operate in that 
State, he sought another connection, 
finally casting his lot with Northwes- 
tern National. His two brothers will 
continue to operate the Hatcher Bros. 
Agency for the Great-West Life. 
= = 


repre- 


A\cacie Mutual Life 
is putting on an intensive campaign 
for new applications secured and ex- 
amined during the month of July, to 
culminate in a Field Picnic in each 
branch for the agents and their wives. 
The amount of money the branch gets 
to spend on the picnic will be based 
on the amount of new business se- 
cured during the month—the home 
office in Washington, D. C., donating 
$5.00 to the branch manager's picnic 
fund for each $12,500 business. 


Life Insurance 


OLKS AND 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


P. M. Jost, 
Life office in 
golfers 


manager of the Sun 
San Francisco, urges the 
among the ranks of the life under- 
writers who are planning to attend 
the National Convention to be held in 
San Francisco, Aug. 15 to 19, to 
bring their golf clubs with them as 
arrangements have been completed 


with several of the outstanding golf | 


and country clubs for special privi- 
leges for the underwriters. Chairman 
Jost promises perfect playing condi- 
tions. 

* * * 


Representatives 
of the Ordinary department in In- 
diana of the Prudential with head- 
quarters in Indianapolis held an all- 
day sales meeting recently at the In- 
dianapolis Athletic Club. Announce- 
ment was made by Carl Maetschke, 
manager of the agency’s semi-annual 
outing to be held at Lake Wawasee, 
Indiana, early in August. 

* * x 


A. M. Moore, 
president of Midstate Life Insurance 
Company, Marshall, Mo., and W. Bb. 
Moore, secretary of the company, 
were injured in an automobile col- 
lision near Buffalo, Mo., on June 28. 
President Moore suffered a fracture 
of the right leg while W. B. Moore 
suffered severe cuts and bruises. 

= «= 


dite C. McCall, 
vice-president of the New York Life, 
is chairman of the Life Insurance Di- 
vision of the Boy Scout Foundation 
of Greater New York, of which or- 
ganization Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is president. Mr. McCall 
heads a committee of three, the other 
members being Frederic W. Ecker, 
and Arthur Metz, which will en- 
deavor to do its share in raising the 
$100,000 Boy Scout fund asked for 
by Governor Roosevelt. 








HERE are a great many life insur- 

ance agents who devote a lot of time 
and ingenuity to the problem of get- 
ting their interview launched without 
admitting to the prospect that they are 
trying to sell him a life insurance 
policy, but I contend that any man who 
is clever enough to perfect such a tech- 
nique is capable also of developing an 
| approach platform containing a strong 
life insurance plank. Once this is ac- 
complished, the agent need waste no 
|further time working around to the 
| shocking revelation that, after all, he 
| does have a life insurance policy to sell, 





| but can proceed unhampered with his 
| presentation. 


is, of course, axiomatic that de- 
| structive criticism gets us no place 


at all and that it takes its place today 
as one of the leaders in a long list of 
| over-produced commodities, but I am 
in the happy position at the moment 
of being able to offer sterling advice on 
this subject from a constructive angle, 
though it is twice borrowed. Or, be- 
cause it is twice borrowed, you might 


say. 


T any rate, Provident Notes, pub- 

lished by the Provident Mutual 
Life, quotes Clay Hamlin’s answer to 
the question, “Should an agent an- 
nounce his business in his approach,” 
as follows: “When I go to a man I 
frankly tell him that my business is 
life insurance, and he knows by the way 
I say that that I am proud of it. I am 
not trying to hide it. I am going to 
take all the back-fire that I can get 
right then. I say, ‘I do rot have any 
reason to think that you are interested. 
I am not concerned because from your 
viewpoint you probably feel that life 
insurance cannot be of further help to 
you.’ You do not have to ask for an 
interview when you make an approach 
of this kind. You are in the midst 
of it.” 


NCIDENTALLY, that method—get- 

ting the prospect mixed up in an ar- 
gument before he has opened his mouth, 
seems to work for many successful 
salesmen. Just as the dividiny line be- 
tween laughter and tears is a finely 
drawn one, so perhaps is the no and 
yes attitude. Anyway, a talkative “no” 
is preferable to silent indifference. 
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New Legislation 
Planned in Penna. 


State Authorities and In- 
surance Men Work 
Together on Details. 


PILADELPHIA, July 5.—The 
insurance laws of Pennsyl- 
vania will be recodified in 
their entirety at the 1933 
session of the legislature, it 
is reliably reported. 

There will be no _ fiasco 
and opposition to the various 
bills such as resulted in the 
1929 and 1931 legislatures. 
Insurance Commissioner 
Armstrong is taking steps so 
that the recommendations of 
the insurance department 
will meet with the whole 
hearted support of the insur- 


The board of directors of 
the American Union Life In- 
surance Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo., have announced 
the election of Harry E. 
McPhearson as president to 
succeed .Raymond A. Baur 
who has resigned to become 
associated with Walter W. 
Head in New York. Mr. 
Head, father-in-law of Mr. 
Baur, is prominently iden- 
tified with the Baron G. Col- 
lier organizations and the 
Morris Plan Corporation. 

William L. Goetz, presi- 
dent of the M. K. Goetz Sales 
Company and director of the 
American Union Life Insur- 








he is having the recommend- 
ations for the various laws 


AMERICAN UNION LIFE 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


ance Company since its or- 


ganization in 1913, was 
elected vice-president. Dr. 
Hilen K. Wallace, director 


and medical adviser of the 
company, was likewise 
elected vice-president. Fer- 
rell W. Rodgers, actuary 
and assistant secretary, was 
elected actuary and _ secre- 
tary of the company. 

H. W. Kingery, formerly 
president of the American 
Old Line Insurance Company 
of Chicago, and associated in 
business with Mr. Head for 
the last ten years, was 
elected chairman of _ the 
board. Mr. Head, one of the 
organizers and directors of 
the company and well known 
in banking and insurance 





selves, it is reported. 





ance interests. In the main 


(Concluded on page 17) 





PER CENT TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE OF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER AND 


written by the agents them- | 


circles, will continue as 
|chairman of the executive 


INDUSTRIA 
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Depression Beaters 


Hold Symposium 


Aetna Life Agents Give 
Outline of 1932 Sales 
Plans and Methods 


Some fifty of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company’s 
agents contributed entries re- 
cently in a contest conducted 
through the company’s field 
publication, The Life Aetna- 
izer, which offered awards 
for the best individual de- 
pression beating methods 
submitted. According to the 
current issue of the maga- 
zine, which carries the story 
and the list of winners as 
well as a highly interesting 
and timely compilation of all 
the plans entered, the con- 





| committee. 


(Concluded on page 17) 


LAPSE FOR TWENTY-EIGHT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, FROM 1912 TO 1931, 


1912 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Aetna Life... . 

Berkshire. . 4 
Connecticut General. . . 
Connecticut Mutual 
Equitable, New York... . . 


Equitable, Des Moines... 
Guardian, New York... .. 
Home Life, N. Y..... 
John Hancock............ 
Manhattan Life. ........ 


Massachusetts Mutual.. 
Metropolitan. . 


2 Com bo CO galt — Pred em D> Ode OF > DO 
83 


Mutual Benefit, N. J... 58 
Mutual, New York.......... 51 
National Life, Vt.......... iti 70 
eee 
ee A 2 19 
Northwestern Mutual................ 73 
ais dities0icdsnccneseuue 65 
SS Ee eee See 
ON ES . ./4.54 
Peowsment Biabual... .......csccccccves 4.66 
Prudential......... ./4.18 
State Mutual............. 3.45 
Travelers eee .|4.82 
Union Central.......... . 13.39 
Union Mutual, Me... .. . .|3.98 
United States........... .|5.58 

Average (28 companies) . . 15.17 














































































































INCLUSIVE. 
| AVERAGES 
| | | | Se Onis Aion 
= = oe 
1913]1914| 1915/1916] 1917 1918) 1919] 1920) 1921| 1922} 1923/1924] 1925/1926 127 10s 1929| 1930| 1931] 1912 | 1917 | 1922 | 1927 } 1912 
| | | | to to to to to 
| | | | | | P|} tT | 1916 | 1921 | 1926 | 1931 | 1931 
ox Ge Sen ae oe ee a eee oe ee Se ee ee a 
4.69|5.21| 5.44|5.05/4.58|5.01|4.22/4.83|6.71/6.26| 5.54|6.65|7.95]8. 50|9.20)8.31] 8.27/ 8.67) 9.17] 5.02 | 5.04 | 8.77 | 8.72 | 7.60 
2.96|3.49| 3.47|3.00|2.60|2.28|2.04|2.74|3.70|4.58| 3.36/3.69/4. 44/4 56|4.80|4.68| 5.08] 5.32| 6.20] 3.14 | 2.77 | 4.01 | 5.23 | 3.98 
4.41|5.12| 5.41/4.61/4. 16/4. 19]4. 14/4. 76|6.53/4.49| 6.89|7.24/8.13/8.39|8.18|8.22| 8.24] 9.36 9.41] 4.82 | 4.91 | 7.20 | 8.57 | 7.17 
4.64/4.65| 4.84/4.20|3.90|3.85|3.47|4.20/5.43|5.12| 4.61/4.82/5.05/4.97/4.91|5.01| 4.88| 5.61| 6.53] 4.54 | 4.24 | 4.91 | 5.49 | 4.89} 
4.40/4.79| 4.93 4.20}4.16}3.9118.60}4.00)6.68 6.92) 5.8015 7 03|5.86|5.58| 5.45| 6.47| 7.14| 4.59 | 4.69 | 5.91 | 6.17 | 5.59 
5.75/6.01| 5.41|5.51|5.50/5.29|3.99|4.63|6.06|6.76| 5.37/5.43/4.81/5.24|5.74/5.32| 4.94) 5.30] 6.27] 5.58 | 5.22 | 4.60 | 4.61 | 5.25 
5.07|5.87| 5.69|4.95|5.40)4.59|4_ 56]4.82)6.64|7.06) 5.8715 90|6.00/5.89|5.41/5.04| 5.19] 5.99] 6.62| 5.31 | 5.25 | 6.03 | 5.76 | 5.79 
5.59/6.09| 6.34|5.92/5.19|5.64/4.89|5.86|7.16|5.79| 4.22/4.27|4.28/4.61|4.85/4.97| 4.47] 5.57| 5.86) 5.89 | 5.82 | 4.61 | 5.10 | 5.21 
5.83|6.10| 6.05/5.14|5.08|4.77/4.93/5.32/6.67|5.77| 5.42|6.19/5.57/5.60|5.86|5.65| 6.06] 7.09| 8.13| 5.80 | 5.51 | 5.74 | 6.62 | 6.02 
5.64/6.60| 8.78|7.24 6.55/4.88 5.39/5.08)9 82|9.45| 6.89]8.35|7 a ek 78|5.96| 7.36| 8.47|11.42| 6.62 | 6.22 | 7.14 | 7.86 | 7.18 
| | 
3. 72|3.86 3.9013. 6613. 4213. 0112. 113.0813. 9113.62 3.51/3.84|3.95/3.92/4.02|3.95| 4.16] 4.90] 5.20] 3.80 | 3.44 | 3.65 | 4.47 | 3.95 
10.00|9.50| 9.08|7. 03/5. 85|5.75|6.29|6.77|10'50|8.67| 6.36|6.88\5.30|5.71/6.35|6.19| 6.44] 8.26] 9.62| 8.99 | 7.38 | 6.46 | 7.48 | 7.33 
2.40|2.62| 2.62|2.32|2.01|1.88)1.49|1.62|2.12|2.14| 2.00|2. 19|2.25)2.41/2.33]2.48| 2.73] 3.40] 3.87| 2.55 | 1.81 | 2.35 | 2.71 | 2.41 
4.46|4.86) 4.84]4.34/3.99/4.61)3.44]4.39)6.20)5.07| 4.95|5.61/4 a sa 3.66] 4.11| 4.96] 4.60 | 4.38 | 4.89 | 4.21 | 4.49 
| 
3.54|3.93| 4.31|3.70|3. 102. 78]2.31|2.76/4.02/4.38] 3.05/3.49|3.82|3.58]/4.15|3.99| 3.83] 4.56] 5.18] 3.84 | 3.04 | 3.71 | 4.34 | 3.82 
2.92/3.03| 3.34/2.98]2.84|2. 86/2. 25|2. 66/4.05|3.28| 2.93/3.40|3.20|3.18|3.10|2.76| 2.86] 3.36] 3.57| 3.07 | 2.97 | 3.18 | 3.13 | 2.99 
3.74|3.99| 4.09/3.81|3.62|3.78)3.69/4.04|5.40/4.93| 4.55/4.78|4.70\4.83/4.92/4.71| 5.02) 5.24] 5.95] 3.96 | 4.16 | 4.75 | 5.19 | 4.73 
3.41|3.56| 3.64|3.07|2.45|2. 24/1. 75|2.08|2. 992.68] 2.46|2.53/2.41/2.38|2.44|2.40| 2.49| 2.84] 3.44] 3.47 | 2.31 | 2.46 | 2.69 | 2.69 
4.02|4.04| 4.31|4.57|3.99|3.60|2.91|3.29|5.56|6.09| 5.13|6.10|6.11|6.03|5.77|5.19| 5.12| 6.17| 6.53| 4.14 | 3.96 | 6.37 | 5.78 | 5.44 
4.09]4.22| 4.52|3.52|3.58|2.98]2.37|2.93]3.82|3.80| 4.01|3.66|3.41|3.49|3.62/3.50| 4.04] 5.75] 6.18] 4.09 | 3.42 | 3.82 | 4.70 | 4.07 
5.29|5.11| 5.26/4.30|3.33|2.80|2.91/3.02)4. 104.08 8:57/8.71/4-16)4-48)4. 9814.93 4.69| 5.32] 5.74) 4.80 | 3.27 | 4.01 | 5.14 | 4.51 
4.99|5.92| 6.08]5.55|4. 89/4. 14/3.83|4.61|5.20|5.39| 4. 75/4. 83|5.10]4.89]5.26/5.11| 5.16| 5.89] 6.81] 5.48 | 4.56 | 4.99 | 5.65 | 5.09 
3.79/4.54| 4.52/3.95/3 24/3. 10|3.67|3.41/4.28|3.82] 3.41|4. 19/3.68)4.31/4. 76|5.49| 7.21] 8.41) 8.02) 4.22 | 3.60 | 3.59 | 6.98 | 5.26 
3.66/3.92| 3.90|3.44'5.46|2.99/2.57|3.10|3.60|3.16| 3.06)3.40/3.40|3.21|3.31/3.01| 3.03] 3.63} 4.03| 3.68 | 3.15 | 3.24 | 3.40 | 3.28 
4.91|5.60| 5.80/4.85|5.60/4.36|3.53/4.13|5.95/6.26| 6.34|7. 12|7.20]7.86|8.68]8.99| 9.32] 9.53/10.49| 5.21 | 4.76 | 7.06 | 9.40 | 7.91 
3.90|4.43| 5. 10/4. 66/4. 44/3. 96|3 .02/3.23/5.02/4.38| 3.643. 72/4 22/4 35/4.50/4.22| 4.62] 5.33| 6.89] 4.34 | 3.95 | 4.07 | 5.13 | 4.46 
4.74|4.83| 5.91|5.40/4.61|4.27/3.95|5.46|4.86/4.97| 4.45|4.38]4.37/4.17|4.04|4.26| 5.91] 7.74| 6.29] 4.97 | 4.45 | 4.47 | 5.67 | 4.85 
6.33/8. 16 10. 19|9. 72/8. 95|8.50|7.51|6. 66|9.08|9.99|10.97|9.36|8.53|8.41|7. $49. 40] 10. 88|13.12/13.36] 8.01 | 8.14 | 9.41 |11.00 | 9.21 
5.00|5.28| 5.35|5.48|4.13|3.95|4.04|4.45|6.35|5.64| 4.96/5.24|4.76|5.07|5.32|5.29| 5.71) 6.73] 7.43] 5.05 | 4.70 | 5.11 | 6.16 | 5.38 
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Short Course Pays 
Convention Expenses 


San Francisco-East Bay 
Combine Business with 
Learning 





The method of financing 
the 43rd annual convention 
of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters by the 
San Francisco and the East 
Bay Associations, joint hosts 
for this annual conclave, is 
novel to the insurance fra- 
ternity. 

Ben F. Shapro, president 


of the San Francisco Associ- 


managers and general 
agents of both cities upon 
receiving information that 


the National Association had 
accepted their invitation for 
1932. Mr. Shapro reminded 
the assemblage of the suc- 
cess of the series of lectures, 
comprising a course in prac- 
tical life underwriting held 
in San Francisco in the fall 
of 1931, gratis to the mem- 
bers of the Association. As 
nearly 500 students enrolled 
in the 1931 series, President 
Shapro suggested that an- 
other course be inaugurated 
and a charge of $10 for each 
student be made. He also 
suggested that the general 
agents and managers each 
sign up for at least ten stu- 
dents. 

More than $2,500 was 
pledged at that gathering 
and before the first session 
many more had registered. 
The courses purchased by 
the executives were sold to 
the agents in their respective 
offices or offered as a reward 
for production. It is inter- 
esting to note that no funds 
were obtained outside of the 
life insurance profession in 
San Francisco or Oakland. 

Opening on March 22, and 
holding two sessions each 
week in each city, practically 
500 students attended each 
meeting. 

A satisfactory attendance 
record, a paid production of 
at least $25,000 and a pass- 
ing grade of at least 75 
per cent was necessary to 
qualify for a diploma. For 
agents in the business less 
than one year, it was neces- 
sary to write and pay for 
$15,000. 245 students met 
the requirements and were 
presented with diplomas. 
Those failing to meet the 
production requirements who 


Life Insurance 








Inter-Southern Policy- 
holders Hold Meeting 


A meeting of a group 
of policyholders of the 
Inter-Southern Life of 
Louisville was held on 
July 2. From it, a com- 
mittee was organized to 
investigate the proposed 
plan of reinsurance in the 
Kentucky Home Life, now 
in process of organization, 
and any other plans avail- 
able. They were to re- 
port back on July 9. 











those 


qualified in all other respects 
were presented 
of attendance.” 





“certificates | 
| the United States. 


Dr. Huebner Touring 
Country for C. L. U. 





Dean of American College 
Will Visit Principal 
Cities of Nation 





Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean 
of the American College of 
Life Underwriters, left Phil- 
adelphia on June 27 for an 
extended trip in connection 


with the work of the Ameri- 


can College. Between now 
and the middle of next 
September, he expects to visit 
many of the large cities in 
Meetings 


: . An average of $30,000 of | have been arranged for him 
ation called a meeting of the | new paid business during |at these points with several 


the course was recorded by 


| different objectives in view. 
receiving diplomas, | Thus, he will meet with the 














holders and field men. 


years, the Company has met every policy contract 


Forty Years 
of Unfailing Service 


The Missouri State Life is rounding out its 40th 
year of unceasing and unfailing service to policy- 


During all of these forty 


obligation promptly and fully, and as a guarantee 
of safety to those who have entrusted or may en- 


trust their future life insurance estates with it, the 


Company has 
Admitted Assets totalling more than 


$155,000,000.00 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


AS EVERLASTING AS THE HILLS 

















SO So 





local chapters of Chartered 
Life Underwriters, or with 
holders of the C.L.U. desig- 
nation in places where local 
chapters do not exist, in 
order to discuss outstanding 
problems and fruitful meth- 
ods of procedure. 

In addition, he will speak 
at general meetings of per- 
sons who have already taken 
one or more installments of 
the C.L.U. examinations or 
who are planning to do so. 

The trip has been so 
planned as to enable Dr. 
Huebner to present the mes- 
sage of the American Col- 
lege to the rapidly growing 
number of underwriters who 
are interested in learning 
more about the C.L.U. edu- 
cational program. The 
schedule of cities to be visited 
follows: 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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Depression Beaters Conduct Symposium 
(Concluded from page 15) 


tributors are, for the most 
part, men who have found 
ways and means of stem- 
ming the drop in their pro- 
duction. 

Award winners in the con- 
test were, first award to H. 
Lewis Carter, with the Los 
Angeles Aetna Life general 
agency, second award to A. 
H. Hiatt, Jr., supervisor with 
the Chicago agency, and 
third award to M. A. Asseo 
also of Los Angeles. 

The results of the contest 
were apparently highly satis- 
factory. While no revolu- 
tionary cure-all for bad 
times was unearthed—this 
was not expected—a most 
extraordinary collection of 
valuable suggestions re- 
sulted, ranging from analy- 
sis of the present problem to 
specific means of closing the 
reluctant sale. All of the 
material, because it comes 
direct from men actually con- 
fronting the prospects, is de- 
tailed and matter-of-fact. 

Some of the suggestions 
were as follows: Charles B. 
O’Connell of Brooklyn, one 
of the Aetna Life’s leading 
producers, believes “that the 
tremendous loss a man has 
taken in his material values, 
such as stocks and bonds, 
real estate, and other invest- 
ments, should be covered by 
ample life insurance. Proper- 
ly explained to the prospect 
it is very simple for him to 
see the need of replacement.” 

A. W. Young, an assistant 
general agent for the Aetna 
at South Bend, Ind., finds it 
effective to talk of the re- 
placement by life insurance 
of losses experienced by busi- 
ness concerns. 

Mr. Carter, winner of first 
award in the contest, placed 
special emphasis upon the 
importance of an agent occa- 
sionally analyzing the re- 
sults of his work. He made 
such an analysis of his own 
work with enlightening re- 
sults. He discovered for 
example that while he was 
making more calls on clerks 
and others in salaried posi- 
tions (37 per cent) than 
upon any other group such 
as executives and profes- 
sionals, and always believed 
it good policy, he found that 
he was making only 18 per 
cent of his commissions from 
this group, whereas’ with 
bankers and corporation ex- 
ecutives he was making the 
same amount of commissions 
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on one-fourth as many calls. 
Similarly he discovered that 
he was having far better 
luck selling in residential or 
out of town areas than in 
the heart of business dis- 
tricts. While he believes 
that no other agent can rely 
on his figures as applying to 
himself, at least his experi- 
ence proves conclusively the 
value of such an analysis. 
Mr. Carter incidentaily ex- 
pressed utmost confidence in 
the effectiveness of direct 
mail work in connection with 
his solicitation. Leads ob- 
tained in this manner proved 
to give a better ratio of calls 
to commissions than any 
other form of solicitation. 








Sun Life Change 


LitTLe Rock, ARK., July 5. 
—vV. TT. Motschenbacker, 
manager of the Little Rock 
branch of the Sun Life As- 
surance Company since Oc- 
tober, 1930, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the New 
Orleans’ branch, effective 
when J. V. LeLaurin, his 
successor, returns from his 
vacation in Montreal, 
Canada. 





New Legislation 
(Concluded from page 15) 


So far he has officially 
turned over to the Pennsy]l- 
vania Association of Life 
Underwriters the task of de- 
ciding on the qualifications 
and licensing of life under- 
writers. He is working in 
close cooperation with At- 














HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





That was over 43 years ago. 
$43,500; and the New York Life will, of course, con- 
tinue to send her a check for $500 every six months as 
long as she lives. 


She is almost 69 years old, a widow.—Can you think 
of any other gift her father could have made her that 
would have been so enduring, so helpful to her, so 
thoroughly significant of his desire to make her life 
financially safe? 


He had protected her whether he lived or not, whether 
she married or not and (if she married) whether her 
husband should prosper or fail or leave 
her unprovided for in event of his 


death. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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torney General Schnader and 
all recommendations from 
the insurance men will be 
passed on for their legality 
by the latter. 

The Managers’ Committee 
of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters 
met last week to discuss the 
qualifications of underwrit- 
ers. They will hold another 
meeting within the next fort- 
night and, after reaching an 
agreement, will then submit 
their recommendations at a 
session of the executive com- 
mittee of the State associa- 
tion to be held at a later date 
in Pittsburgh. 

It is no secret but that life 
and fire men in the State are 
desirous of making the qual- 
ifications for new agents 
more stringent. And it is 
highly probable that the new 
laws may be model ones. 








What a Father 
Did for His Daughter 


HEN she was 25 years old he bought for her a 
single-premium life annuity of $1000 a year pay- 
| able $500 semi-annually. 


In all she has received 
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Prompt 
decisive 


ACTION 


will save a high 
proportion of those 
policyholders who have 


borrowed the limit 








x A mere decision to service policyholders who are in trouble will not 
solve the problem. e Zhe machinery must be set up—must be put in motion—must be kept in 
motion. ¢ Every life insurance company today 1s losing business already on its books— 
simply because it hasn’t the machinery necessary to contact the cases that need help. 
© We have that machinery—functioning smoothly— ready to contact your policyholders — equipped to 


conserve the insurance on your book S fo protect you against the losses that are bound to occur unless 


you service these policyholders promptly and effectively. ¢ No need to interrupt or disrupt your 
th licybold. tly and effectively. « N | p lisrupt } 


drive for new business. Our organization will take over your conservation job—give 


you prompt, decisive ACTION. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATION COMPANY 


LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE e 307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


/ 


Herbert G. Shimp, President 
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Provident Mutual 
Agency Changes 


Ernest H. Perkins and 
Spiller Hicks In 
New Posts 





The Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company an- 
nounces two agency changes 
as of July 1, 1932. Ernest H. 
Perkins, who is now general 
agent at Richmond, will take 


charge of the agency in Al- | 


bany, N. Y., while Spiller 
Hicks, present general agent 
at Bluefield, W. Va., will as- 
sume the general agency at 
Richmond. This change will 
complete the merger of the 
Bluefield and Richmond agen- 
cies. 

Ernest Perkins is familiar 
with the field of his new en- 
deavors, having been born in 
Andover, N. Y., and gradu- 
ated from Alfred University, 
where he was a member of 
the track and football teams. 
Following service in the 
World War, he secured a job 
as clerk in the old home office 
of the Provident Life and 
Trust Company, becoming 
successively assistant insur- 
ance supervisor, assistant to 
the manager of agencies, and 
general agent at Richmond. 

Spiller Hicks is also at 
home in his new territory. 
He is a Virginian by birth, 
and studied at King College, 
at Bristol, where he starred 
as pitcher for the baseball 
team. After graduation he 
made a thorough study of va- 
rious life insurance com- 
panies, from the point of 
view of the buyer of life in- 





You Can Fly to Conven- 
tion 


Members of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
who are interested in attending 
the convention at San Francisco 
August 16-19, if pressed for 
time, can make the trip by 
passenger plane, says an an- 
nouncement from the secretary 
of the convention. 

San Francisco is the Western 
terminus of air lines and has 
direct airplane service to 137 
cities in 37 states. One way 
fares are now approximately rail 
plus pullman and fares include 
lunches aloft. Typical of the 
flying time from various points 
to San Francisco are: Los Angeles 
2% hours, Seattle 7 hours, Salt 
Lake 7% hours, Omaha 1812 
hours, Chicago 23% hours, New 
York 3142 hours. 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 
ability to handle such an agency. Address , 





EXCLUSIVE 
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surance. As a result of his 
investigation he picked the 
Provident Mutual as the logi- 
cal company to work for, and 
applied for a _ position as 
agent. In less than an hour 
after his license was _ re- 


| ceived he had written his first 


case. He became district 
agent at Bluefield, and was 
made genera) agent when the 
territory became an agency 
unit. 


On Exhibit Committee 


Gov. George White, of 
Ohio, has appointed Charles 
F. Williams, president of the 
Western and Southern Life, 





a member of the Ohio Com- | 


mission for the Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chi- 
cago next year. 


| 


| 


——— — 


Prudential Notes 


Superintendent Edward J. 
Pritchard, of the Lawrence, 
Mass., district, retired from 
active service on June 18, 
1932. 

The following representa- 
tives of the Prudential have 
recently been awarded Merit 
Buttons for Ordinary pro- 
duction thus far this year: 
C. F. Fennessy, agent, Provi- 
dence No. 1, R. I.; I. Fire- 
stone, assistant superintend- 
ent, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; J. 
Palin, agent, St. Johnsbury; 
J. DeCesare, agent, Provi- 
dence No. 1; M. Pantano, 
agent, Providence No. 2; T. 
F. Keefe, agent, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Promotions to the position 


of assistant superintendent 
in various sections of the 
Prudential field have been 
granted to the following: 

O. L. Burke, Pontiac, 
Mich.; C. E. Maison, Pon- 
tiac; R. H. Totte, of Lan- 
sing, Mich.; R. Lever, De- 
troit No. 2; E. R. Bartron, 
Lafayette, Ind.; T. J. Rose, 
|of Lafayette; Philip Feld- 
man, Brooklyn No. 1; Albert 
| J. Bowers, Woodside, N. Y.; 
| Floyd A. Hardy, East St. 
| Louis, Ill.; Harvey Wolf, 
| Buffalo, No. 2; Milton L. 
| Hopps, Buffalo No. 1; John 
|C. McEvoy, Utica No. 1; 
| John P. Zdrojewski, Buffalo 
| No. 5; Arthur M. Shults, 
| Utica No, 1; Arthur E. Pat- 





|ten, Bennington, N. _ Y.; 
| Jacob Gold, Springfield, 
| Mass. 





DON’T WAIT TILL 
. TOMORROW 
BECOME A 
COMMONWEALTH 
LIFE AGENT TODAY! 








CommonweEActH Lire Ins.Co., 
Le, Ky. 


LouisviLt 


Never Put Off 
Till Tomorrow 


That Which You 
Can Do Today! 


TODAY, you can join a company that will give you every opportunity 
to achieve security, success and financial independence. 


THE COMMONWEALTH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY stands 
for all those things which an agent needs most—wholehearted co- 
operation, dependable backing, and a personal interest in the success 
of every one of their men. 








LT 
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Court of Appeals 


Rules on Twisting 





Affirms Appellate Verdict 
in Favor of Defendant 


in New York Case 





The New York Court of 
Appeals recently affirmed the 
judgment of the Supreme 
Court in the case of People 
of the State of New York v. 
Clarence A. Legg and Henry 
B. Stapler. 

On July 21, 1930, this case 
was commenced when the de- 
fendants were charged with 
violating Insurance Law Sec- 
tion 60, which is the “twist- 
ing” statute in the State of 
New York. The defend- 
ants were charged with mis- 
representing the terms of 
certain insurance policies and 
were charged with making 
an incomplete comparison of 
certain insurance policies. 

The first trial was had be- 
fore the Magistrates Court, 
at which time Magistrate 
Simpson decided that the 
‘ facts were sufficient to make 
out a prima facie case 
against the defendants, and 
the defendants were held for 
a trial before the Court of 
Special Sessions. 








The next trial took place 
before the Court of Special 
Sessions, which is presided 
over by three judges. Judges 
Salomon, Nolan and Rayfael 
were unanimous in finding the 


defendants guilty of the 
charge of violating the 
“twisting” statute. The de- 
fendant Legg was sentenced 
to a term of 60 days’ impris- 
onment in the Workhouse of 
the City of New York and 
they suspended sentence on 
the defendant Stapler. 

The defendants then took 
an appeal to the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme 
Court, and the judgment of 
conviction was reversed by a 
three to two decision in Jan- 
uary of 1932. 

The People of the State of 
New York then took an ap- 
peal to the Court of Appeals, 
which is the highest court of 
this State, and that court 
affirmed the judgment of the 
Appellate Division. The Ap- 
pellate Division decided that 
the evidence in the case was 


| not sufficient to support the 


charge of misrepresentation 
and did not indicate any crim- 
inal intent on the part of the 
defendants. 

Although the case finally 
resulted in favor of the de- 
fendants, yet at the same 
time the case gave substan- 
tial benefits to the life insur- 
ance institution. In the first 











STANDARD 


of 
o 


COMPARISON 


J. S. Myrick 
Production 


The paid - for 
business for the 
Julian S. Myrick 
agency for the 
month of June, 
1932, was $2,552,- 
848, as compared 


paid-for business 
amounted to $15,- 
130,875, as com- 
pared with $21,- 
278,905. 








New Contract 
Issued 
The 


| general 
of the 


Indiana 
agency 
Missouri 
State Life is 
planning an _ in- 
tensive selling 
campaign to pop- 
ularize the new 





contract issued 
by the company, 
a retirement in- 











;}come guaranty 
contract. 





Life Insurance 


with $3,458,700 
for 1931. For the | 
year the _ total 


DEMNITY. 


place, the Appellate Division 
flatly declared that a viola- 
tion of the “twisting” state- 
ute constituted a misde- 
meanor. In the second place, 
the Appellate Division ex- 
pressly declared that the 
“twisting” statute applied 
not only to licensed insurance 
agents and companies, but it 
also applied to unlicensed in- 
dividuals, firms or companies 
who violated the provisions 
of the “twisting” statute. 








Connell Gains 


One of the few life agen- 
cies in Greater New York to 
show an increase in produc- 
tion over June, 1931, and 
also over the six months pe- 
riod, Jan. 1, 1931, t> June 
30, 1931, is the Clancy D. 
| Connell Agency of tke Provi- 
| dent Mutual Life Company. 

The figures are: June, 1931. 

$543,400; 1932, $601,000: 

| Jan. 1, to June 30, 1931, $3,- 
611,350; 1932, $3,735,100. 





Increase 


A report issued al the last 
meeting of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association at Rich- 
mond, Ind., showed the or- 
ganization had increased its 
membership 200 per cent dur- 
| ing the last year. 








An Old Line Legal Reserve 
Company 
WITH A NEW 
APPEAL 


The origin and organization of this Company 
is such that it possesses exceptional and per- 
manent interest for a wide class of insurance 
buyers—both individual and group. 


Doors stand open to the Union Labor Life 
agent, giving him an unequalled opportunity 


for continued profitable production. 


Thus the Union Labor Life agent has a unique 
opportunity to build his production, aided 
as he is by Home Office and field cooperation 
in selling and by desirable policy forms and 
features that include WAIVER AND IN- 
COME DISABILITY AND DOUBLE IN- 


Write for Agency Proposition 


The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Visit Union Central 
Agencies 


CINCINNATI, OHIO— 
Agents of several large New 
England and Eastern agen- 
cies of Union Central Life 
were told of recent develop- 
ments in the company’s new 
selling methods last week by 
two officials from the home 
office. They were Wendell F. 
Hanselman, assistant super- 
visor of agencies and H. 
Dixon Trueblood, editor of 
“The Agency Bulletin.” 

Included in the important 
agencies visited by the two 
officials were Boston, Spring- 
field, Mass., Buffalo and 
| Philadelphia. 











Finance Company Formed 

BALTIMORE, July 5.—The 
| Insurance Premium Finance 
Company, 1355 Baltimore 
| Trust Building, Baltimore, 
has been incorporated to en- 


|gage in the business of 
|financing insurance _ pre- 
|miums. The capital stock 


consists of 1000 shares, 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred 
stock and 100 shares common 
stock, no par value. Ed- 
mund C. Shuchhardt, Nor- 
man F. Moran and L. Dorsey 
Stone, all of this city, are the 
incorporators. 
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Nat’! Association’s 


RecordMembership 





June Drive Puts Total 
Above Last Year; In- 
crease Widespread 





The National Association 
of Life Underwriters, under 
direction of Roger B. Hull 
and Max Hoffmann, has again 
bettered its membership rec- 
ord, going over 100 above the 
paid roll of June 30, 1931. 
This accomplishment is 
unique in current history of 
trade associations, as by far 
the majority showed substan- 
tial decreases. The N.A.L.U. 
increase is reported as wide- 
spread, with local units af- 
filiated with the national 
body growing from 228 to 
237. 

The city of Miami led in 
percentage gain with a 900 
per cent increase. The local 
membership for this associ- 
ation now stands at 135. 
Hawaii, with 51 members, 
was second with 463 per 
cent; Ogden, Utah, had 308 
per cent increase. Other 
notable records were made by 
Little Rock, Warren, Ohio, 
Southeast Texas, Chicago, In- 
dianapolis and Los Angeles. 
San Francisco doubled its 
paid membership. 





W. E. J. Edwards Heads 
Lansing Assn. 


LANSING, MicH., July 5. 
—W. E. J. Edwards, local 
representative of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, was 
named president of the Lan- 
sing Life Underwriters As- 
sociation at the annual meet- 
ing during the past week. 
He succeeds Ralph A. Stow 
of the Mutual Benefit Life. 

Other officers selected for 
the ensuing year are: Harold 
C. Brogan, Great West Life 
district manager, vice-presi- 
dent; L. J. Menery, Peoria 
Life, district manager, sec- 
retary; S. Belding Simmons, 
Massachusetts Life, treas- 


urer; J. Arthur Pino, Mvu- | 


tual Benefit Life district 
manager, national executive 
committeeman; Fred M. 
Wilson, Equitable Life of 
New York, and Mr. Stow, 
members of executive com- 
mittee. The Rev. N. A. Mc- 
Cune, East Lansing People’s 
Church, addressed the asso- 
ciation on “The Survival of 
Decency.” 
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C. A. Vandervoort Dies 


Dr. C. A. Vandervoort, 
medical director of the Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, passed away on 
July 3 at the Bryn Mawr 
Hospital. He was 65 years 
of age. While his last ill- 
ness was of comparatively 
short duration, Dr. Vander- 
voort had been in failing 
health for a long while, and 
had been unable to attend to 
his office duties since the be- 
ginning of last year. 





Touring Country 
(Concluded from page 16) 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 6; 
Detroit, Mich., July 8; Mil- 
waukee, Wis., July 12; Chi- 
cago, Ill., July 14; Daven- 
port, Iowa, July 16; Indian- 
apolis, Ind., July 19; Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., July 21; Kansas | 


City, Mo., Aug. 3; Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Aug. 6; 
Seattle, Wash., Aug. 11; 
Portland, Ore., Aug. 13; Los 
Angeles, Cal., Aug. 20; Den- 
ver, Colo., Sept. 10; Okla- 
homa City, Okla., Sept. 13; 
St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 15; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Sept. 17. 

Underwriters from the 
above named cities or ad- 
jacent points who wish to at- 
tend the meetings which 
have been planned may as- 
certain the details by com- 
municating with the officials 
of the local C.L.U. Chapters 
or of the local life under- 
writers’ associations therein, 
since detailed arrangements 
are being handled by key 
men in each place. 





Best June in History 


The Boston General 
Agency of the New England 
Mutual Life, under direction 
of Albert H. Curtis & Co., 
80 Federal Street, reports the 
largest number of individual 
cases paid for during the 
month of June for any month 
in the history of the office. 
June was devoted to a spe- 
cial campaign called “Fath- 
er’s Month,” and was most 
successful. A number of 
7.45 a. m. pep meetings 
helped keep the movement 
paced at record breaking 
speed. 





Opens Southern Office 


The Western and Southern 
Life has opened an invest- 
ment office in the Magnolia 
Building, Dallas, Tex., in 
charge of Carl G. Peterson, 
assistant vice-president, to 
handle loars in Texas, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas. 








Metropolitan 





maintained an 





average of 
$11,320,790 in 
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revived and 





increased 





each business 








day last year 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRES. 
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A Strong, Permanent, 
Conservative Old 
Line Company 


Has Valuable Territory Open in 


Michigan Tennessee 
Ohio North Carolina 
Maryland South Carolina 
West Virginia Georgia 
Virginia Mississippi 


Kentucky 


CONTRACT—Liberal Commissions, Bonus, and long 


term Renewals. 
A Money-Making Opportunity 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 





For “Particular” Agents 


Agents who are fastidious about their company 
connection find full satisfaction in representing the 
Peoria Life. In all their dealings, their pride and en- 
thusiasm in their company are unreserved. Why? 
because — 


to prospects they can offer every useful service of 
life insurance, to fit every need, every condition, every 
pocketbook; 


for policyholders they have a broad program of ser- 
vice that extends beyond the strict terms and letter 
of the policy contract. The free health inquiry, the 
30-minute settlement of death claims, Peoria Life 
liberality, courtesy, and promptness in all transac- 
tions—these are part of a thorough, conscientious 
effort to put into every Peoria Life policy the maxi- 
mum of usefulness; 


for themselves, they know the Peoria Life reputa- 
tion for doing nothing by halves in giving every co- 
operation and service to its agents. It bases its prog- 
ress as a company on the success of its agents as 
individuals, and leaves nothing undone that can help 
them make good. 


By the sound character of its management, by the 
strict principles which guide its operations, the Peoria 
Life has a strong appeal to discriminating agents. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, I!linois 























Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Annuities 








Guaranteed 
Benefits 


Guaranteed 
Low Cost 

















Firm Footing. . 





SFIELD 


The man who used to say he could in- 
vest to better advantage than by purchas- 
ing life insurance is today buying life 
insurance, or planning to buy it as soon 
as possible. 

More people recognize and desire the 
firm financial footing afforded by life 
insurance than ever before. The emerg- 
ency value and the financial integrity of 
life insurance have been demonstrated. 


A more active, discriminating, insurance- 
wise, and nation-wide interest in life in- 
surance is increasingly evident; and as 
time passes the well-informed agent, 
offering modern policies issued by a 
sound and conservative company, will 
be among the new leaders of financial 
progress. 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Illinois 
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1932 Health Record 
Continues Unexcelled 





Five - Month Period Brings 
Unprecedentedly Low 
Death Rate 





New York, N. Y., July 5. 





—Declines in the deathrates | 


for tuberculosis, 
and influenza among the in- 
dustrial populations of -the 
United States and Canada, 
were the chief factors in 
making 1932, for the first 
five months, at least, the best 
of all health years. That 
health conditions have con- 
tinued to improve more than 
in any comparative five- 
month period is shown by the 
unprecedentedly low death- 
rate of 9.2 per 1000 among 
the millions 


pneumonia | 


of Industrial | 


policyholders of the Metro- | 


politan Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the United States 
and Canada. 

The previous low point for 
the January-to-May period 
was 9.5 per 1000, recorded 
in 1930; the figure last year 
was 9.8. Among these in- 
sured persons living in the 
Pacific Coast and Mountain 
States, the deathrate at the 
end of May this year was 3 
per cent below the previous 
minimum; in the rest of the 


United States it was 2.5 per | 


cent lower than ever before, | 
and among about 1,200,000 | 
insured Canadians 4 per cent 
lower. Health conditions 
among this large cross-sec- 
tion of the populations of the 
two countries has proved, in 
the past, to be, a true index 
of health conditions among | 
the general population. | 

For the month of May, | 
1932, the lowest deathrate, 
with a single exception, 8.5 | 
per 1000, was recorded. The 
exception was May, 1931, 
when the rate was 8.4 per 
1000. 

“Large drops in the rates | 
for three important causes 
of death have been the chief 
factors in making 1932, to 
date, the best of all health 
years,” says the insurance 
company’s Statistical Bul- 
letin. “The record for tuber- 
culosis is the most  note- 
worthy item. The mortality 
for all forms of tuberculous 
disease, at the end of May, 
was more than 10 per cent 
below the 1931 figure for the 
like part of the year; in 
two years the reduction has 
amounted to 14.6 per cent. 
Inasmuch as that part of the 
year in which the highest 
mortality from tuberculosis 
always occurs is now past, it 
is quite safe to predict that 
not only will a new low point 
be reached this year in the 
deathrate, but that the re- 
duction will be a large one. | 











Such is the caption 


the importance of 
provision 
contracts. 


Monarch disability 





“Who Holds the 
Title?”’ 


effective mailing pieces. 


in our accident and health 


guarantees of life insurance and serves 
as an ideal introduction to the sale of 
life insurance for family protection. 


MONARCH 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


of one of our most 
It emphasizes 
the Noncancellable 


coverage has the 

















Keffer Gains in June 


R. H. Keffer, general 


| agent of the Aetna Life In- 


surance Company at 100 
William Street, New York 
City, has announced paid-for 
production of $1,821,029 dur- 
ing the month of June, 1932, 
as compared to $1,712,166 
for the month of June, 1931. 

The total business paid for 
by this agency for the year 
1932 to date is $11,717,767, 
as compared to $14,013,108 
for the same period in 1931. 
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Founded 1850 





features: 
(1) A death benefit before 
age 60 and 
or: 
(3) At age 60, paid-up life insur- 


ance policy for $22,920. 


The Ideal Investment Policy 


Our “Seven Point Special’? policy contains the following 


or: 


(4) Cash payment for $8,100 and 
paid-up life insurance for $10,- 


000. 


There are valuable options in the event of discontinuance, viz: Paid-up 
Endowment Insurance; or Extended Term Insurance plus Pure Endow- 
ment; or Paid-up Life Insurance plus Cash Balance. 


Many people with money are looking for an investment—the “Seven Point 
Special” provides an admirable solution. 


Write, telephone or call at our nearest office for details. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 


654 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Joins Union Central 
in Arkansas 


LitrLe Rock, ARK., July 5. 
—Oris E. McCullough, super- 
intendent of the schools at 
Cotton Plant for the past 
five years, has been appointed 
representative for the Union 
Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany in central Arkansas, 
James J. Harrison, State 
manager, has announced. 








(2) An income at age 60 (guar- 
anteed for 120 months). 


|Mr. McCullough will have 
| offices at 417 Donahey Build- 


ing. 








THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President. 
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Compare These Participating Rates! 
































A Few of Our Badowment at Age 85........ $21.81 Endowment at Age 65....... $28.58 Sun 

Participating Economic Protector (Low Cost Retirement Income at Age 60.. 43.03 F 
Policies with a Life) ...... ace pron 15.32 Retirement Income at Age 65.. 32.70 

e Pure Protector iw 

Rates Whole Life with Adjustable Twenty Year Endowment..... 42.76 
Per $1,000 ie Ea ER 16.58 Twenty Payment Life....... 30.04 
at Preferred Modified Whole Life 19.70 Thirty Payment Life........ 24.30 

Age 35 Family Income, 20 Year Plan 27.31 Paid Up at Age 60.......... 26.44 S 

this 

Also Attractive Annuities and Juvenile Policies “os 

re 

A Real Opportunity for Live Men with an Aggressive Organization ai 

s : 

Write to F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents, for Details of Our Liberal a 

Agency Contracts tior 
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A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY a 
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Insurance in Force 
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Dividend Payments Uniformly 
Higher Than Promised 


Summary of Ten Year Experience Shows Actual 
Payments Generally in Excess of Projected Scale 


By LOUIS S. FISCHER 


Associate Statistician, The Spectator 


Since the beginning of 
this year, a number of life 
insurance companies have 
reduced their dividend scales 
to take effect July 1, 1932. 
This action has been taken 
so that these companies may 
fortify themselves with addi- 
tional reserve strength 
against depreciation in secu- 
rity values and other con- 
tingencies. Similar action 
by many more companies 





seems inevitable when the 
time comes for consideration 
of the 1933 scales. 

In view of present condi- 
tions, there is no doubt that 
dividend reductions by life 
insurance companies are 
wholly justified in the best 
interests of the policyholders. 
Business depressions come 
and go but the institution of 
life insurance must go on 
regardless. Any steps which 





the managements of life in- 
surance companies take dur- 
ing such acute times as these 
to preserve the stability and 
integrity of the business, 
should be regarded by the 
policyholders more from the 
long term aspect than from 
the immediate loss by reduc- 
tion of dividends. 

That the ultimate net cost 
of life insurance contracts 
will not be so adversely af- 
fected as these current re- 
ductions would seem to in- 
dicate, is borne out by a 
study of the ten year proj- 
ected and actual dividend 
table here presented. This 
table, based on an ordinary 
life contract at age 35, sum- 
marizes the projected divi- 
dend scales of a number of 
life insurance companies cur- 
rent ten years ago. It shows 
in addition, the dividends 
which they had expected to 
pay with the then current 
dividend scale as a basis for 
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this expectation. In each 
case, the companies have 
paid dividends in excess of 
those projected in 1923 and 
whenever earnings have jus- 
tified, they have returned 
extra dividends to policyhold- 
ers as far as consistent with 
the best standards of con- 
servative management. 

Although the business 
cycle has run a complete 
course during the last de- 
cade, an analysis of this 
table reveals that nearly all 
companies paid larger divi- 
dends than those projected 
at the beginning of this 
period, with the result that 
actual net costs to policy- 
holders were considerably 
lower than those on the proj- 
ected basis. 

In the light of past ex- 
perience, then, it is unreason- 
able to consider temporary 
reductions in dividend scales 
as indicating permanent net 
costs. 














10 YEAR DIVIDEND ILLUSTRATION AND ACTUAL DIVIDEND EXHIBIT ON POLICIES ISSUED IN 1922—PER 
$1000 ORDINARY LIFE AT AGE 35 











(Data taken from the 1932 
Life Agents Brief) 


NAME OF COMPANY 





Aetna Life, Hartford . ie 
Bankers Life, lowa 
Connecticut General, Hartford... 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford. 
Equitable Life, New York................. 
Equitable Life, Iowa 
juardian Life, New York. ... 
Home Life, New York.......... 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
Mutua! Benefit, Newark 
Mutual Life, New York... 
National Life, Montpelier 
New England Mutual, Boston 
New York Life, New York... 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee... 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. . . 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia. .. 
State Mutual, Worcester. 


Union Central Life, Cincinnati... 





Total 

Premiums Total 
(10 Years) Dividends 
‘wegohae (P| $279.50 $44.45 
\A 279.50 67.27 
JP 262.80 45.47 
\A 262.80 50.97 
(Pp 236.40 23.72 
\A 236.40 35.63 
bakes (P 263.50 49.63 
1A 263.50 61.37 
eae (P 281.10 73.54 
\A 281.10 90.01 
(P 263.80 54.73 
\A 263 . 80 69.97 
.{P 263.50 41.18 
\A 263 .50 61.19 
ical jp 263.50 47.19 
\A 263 50 57.31 
-< 258. 80 36.34 
A 258.80 52.76 
{P 263.50 55.56 
\A 263.50 67.80 
..fP 263 .50 68.86 
\A 263 .50 72.65 
(P 281.10 65.53 
\A 281.10 82.92 
.{P 274.10 58.27 
\A 274.10 73.51 
..fP 270.00 51.00 
\A 270.00 72.00 
{P 281.10 60.16 
\A 281.10 84.78 
.{P 268.80 62.80 
\A 268.80 84.98 
{P 263.50 55.46 
\A 263.50 67.94 
JP 248.90 45.91 
\A 248.90 59.05 
.{P 263.50 53.70 
\A 263.50 66.92 
../P 248.90 42.84 
\A 248.90 46.47 

















Average 
Net Yearly Cash Value 
Cost Cost (10 Years) 
235 .05 $23.51 $125.00 
212.23 21.22 125.00 
217.33 21.73 130.76 
211.83 21.18 130.76 
212.68 21.27 135.00 
200.77 20.08 135.00 
213.87 21.39 141.01 
202.13 20.21 141.01 
207 .56 20.76 146.00 
191.09 19.11 146.00 
209.07 20.91 136.00 
193 .83 19.38 136.00 
222.32 22.23 146.01 
202.31 20.23 146.01 
216.31 21.63 147.51 
206.19 20.62 146.01 
222.46 22.25 136.00 
206.04 20.60 136.00 
207.94 20.79 146.01 
195.70 19.57 146.01 
194.64 19.46 146.01 
190.85 19.09 146.01 
215.57 21.56 146.01 
198.18 19.82 146.01 
215.83 21.58 146.01 
200.59 20.06 146.01 
219.00 21.90 146.01 
198.00 19.80 146.01 
220.94 22.09 146.00 
196.32 19.63 146.00 
206.00 20.60 146.01 
183.82 18.38 146.01 
208 .04 20.80 146.01 
195.56 19.56 146.01 
202.99 20.30 135.00 
189.85 18.99 135.00 
209.80 20.98 146.01 
196.58 19.66 146.01 
206 . 06 20.61 135.00 
202.43 20.24 135.00 











Excess of Actual 
Net Cost Average Dividends Over 
(10 Years) Net Cost Illustrated Scale 
$110.05 $11.01 
87.23 8.73 $22.82 
86.57 8.66 
81.07 8.11 5:50 
77.68 7.77 
65.77 6.58 11.91 
72.86 7.29 
61.12 6.11 11.74 
61.56 6.16 
45.09 4.51 16.47 
73.07 7.31 
57.83 5.78 15.24 
76.31 7.63 
56.30 5.63 20.01 
68.80 6.88 
60.18 6.02 10.12 
86.46 8.65 
70.04 7.00 16.42 
61.93 6.19 
49.69 4.97 12.24 
48.63 4.86 
44.84 4.48 3.79 
69.56 6.96 
52.17 5.22 17.39 
69.82 6.98 
54.58 5.46 15.24 
72.99 7.30 
51.99 5.20 21.00 
74.94 7.49 
50.32 5.03 24.62 
59.99 6.00 
37.81 3.78 22.18 
62.03 6.20 
49.55 4.96 12.48 
67.99 6.80 
54.85 5.49 13.14 
63.79 6.38 
50.57 5.06 13.22 
71.06 7.11 
67.43 6.74 3.63 











(P) Dividend illustration on policy issued 10 years ago. (A) 
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Actual dividends paid for the last 10 years. 
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S mene / 
by Migs, Mead lef 


| BELIEVE it is a fairly widely ac- 
cepted statement that the only way 
anyone ever learns anything is by ex- 
perience, and very little even that way. 
Years ago I was taught one truth 


which I have not forgotten and which | 


I usually observe around this time of 
the year and that is to secure a safe, 
sane and quiet Fourth of July by keep- 
ing away from the country. 


* * * 
NUMBER of years ago I 
living in a much smaller city than 
in which I now dwell. The 


the one 


glorious Fourth fell, as is the case this | 


year, on a Monday. With some friends 
I decided to escape the heat and con- 
fusion and the annual display of fire- 
works in the park by taking a motor 
trip through New England. We de- 
parted in high spirits and early Sun- 
day evening cast anchor in a beautiful 
little village either in New Hampshire 
or Vermont, I forget now which State 
it was. 
+ * 7 

T was a beautiful little town and 

the inn was also charming. We had 
a splendid dinner. We took a short 
stroll. We returned to the hotel and 
after talking a while and congratulat- 
ing each other regarding what we were 
escaping because of misdirected pa- 
triotism in the large centers we went 
to bed to enjoy quiet and untroubled 
About midnight hell broke 
loose. It began with the ringing of the 
church bell. That bell was the most 
unmusical piece of brass ever cast. It 
rung without interruption until 
dawn. 


sleep. 


was 


* * * 


T soon, however, became but a minor 

incident in the general noise. The 
entire male population, apparently, 
was out to make what later was to be 
known as whoopee. Giant firecrackers 
were exploded everywhere. Shouting 
and singing were indulged in and the 
songs were by no means of the type 
one would hope to hear in a God-fearing 
New England community.  Bonfires 
were lighted and out-houses were ap- 
parently overturned and dragged from 
far and near to keep the flame high. 


* * * 


WRITE this in the great calm that 

has decended this day upon New 
York city. All my neighbors, I as- 
sume, have departed with their phono- 
graphs, radios and fireworks for the 
country. 


Fire Insurance 





| 
| 
| 


| 





( cmpanies operating 
in the South are showing a lot more 
| concern about the character of their 
| risks than they are about building up 

their volume of business. Agents are 
| receiving frequent cancellations on 
| business even after it is paid for and 

companies don’t bother themselves at 
| all about carrying agents and their 
assured beyond a 60- to 90-day pe- 
Pay up and clean up is the 
word being carried to agents. The 
percentage of companies quitting 
business is increasing, especially in 


riod. 


! 


There is also reported 
an exodus of agents from the West 
Coast of Florida, all risks being cut 
off that don’t stand the acid test. 
Small town and farm risks in Ala- 
bama have been the object of close 


Mississippi. 





. 
| scrutiny and several agencies have 
| been out without the usual 
| competition for the business handled. 


closed 


Last year the trend was for agents 
to cut down on their company repre- 
sentations, pitching some out into the 
street. This year the companies are 
the ones in action, frowning on all 
business that is not of the highest 
class. 
x * * 


The Canadian Fire 
Underwriters Association has elected 
J. H. Labelle, manager for Canada 
of the Royal Insurance Co., president 
for the ensuing year. Other elections 
include W. R. Houghton of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire, vice-president for 
Ontario, and W. E. Findlay of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, vice-presi- 
dent for Quebec. The members of 
the executive committee are W. E. 
Baldwin, Continental; J. H. Riddel, 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions; 
A. M. M. Kirkpatrick, Home ; Doug- 
las Cownie, Caledonian; H. A. Jose- 
lin, New York Underwriters; E. J. 
Kay, North British & Mercantile; C 
Stuart Malcolm, Royal Exchange; 
H. E. Mills, Insurance Co. of North 
| America; J. W. Tatley, Phoenix of 








MEN AND. 
_&. MATTERS 


IN FIRE 





INSURANCE 


Hartford; Robert Lynch Stailing, 

Sun; Kenneth Thom, Western Assur- 

ance, and P. L. Monkman, Yorkshire. 
* K cK 


The many friends 
and business associates of William D. 
Owens, president of Owens & Phil- 
lips, insurance brokers of New York, 


were shocked at the news of his 
death last Saturday following an 
operation for appendicitis. Mr. 


Owens, who was only 43 years of age, 
had become widely known in insurance 
He was a graduate of Cor- 
He was at one time 


circles. 
nell University. 
president of the Insurance Society of 
New York and was active in the Fire, 
Marine & Liability Brokers Associa- 
tion. He was a captain in the Ninth 
Coast Artillery, New York National 
Guard. His widow and a daughter 
survive. 
* * x 


Section 14 of the 
foreign insurance companies act, 
1932, of Canada, provides that the as- 
sets in Canada of a purely mutual for- 
eign fire insurance company, includ- 
ing the deposit with the minister, 
shall continue to form a part of the 
general assets of the company avail- 
able pari passu to all its policyholders 
in or out of Canada in the same man- 
ner as its other funds, unless the com- 
pany files with the minister a declara- 
tion that the said assets are held for 
the protection of the policyholders in 
Canada exclusively of the company. 
The Department of Insurance of 
Ottawa announces that companies of 
this class licensed under the insurance 
act at the date of coming into force 
of the foreign insurance companies 
act, 1932, numbered eleven and one 
has been admitted since that date, 
making twelve in all and that all ot 
these companies have availed them- 
selves of the privilege of filing the 
declaration above mentioned or have 
indicated their intention of so doing. 
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MARINE—TRANSPORTATION—ALLIED 


“Miss Insurance” 


To Be Selected 





N.A. 1. A. Committee Sets 
August 8 as Dead Line 


for Entries 





PHILADELPHIA, July 5.— 
The convention committee of 
the 


pleted the set of rules for 
entries to the 
ance” contest and has set 
the closing date as Aug. 8. 

Letters from keymen in 
various parts of the country 
indicate great 
this contest and it is now 
certain that the committee 
will have a hard job in se- 
lecting the girl who will be 
the official hostess of the na- 
tional convention to be held 
at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel in Philadelphia Sept. 
19 to 23. 

The rules for the contest 
are as follows: 


1—The entrant must be 
employed by an _ agency 
which is a member of tie | 


National Associatior in good | 


standing as of Aug. 1. 
2—She must be of pleasing 
appearance. 


3—She must possess tact | 


and graciousness. 
4—Photograph of associa- 


tion finalists must be in the | 


hands of J. Alden Tifft, gen- 
eral convention committee, 
127 South Fifth Street, Phil- 
adelphia, on or before 
Aug. 8. 

5—Photographs must be 
indorsed on the back with 
the girl’s name, home town, 
State, name of agency where 
employed, length of employ- 
ment, color of eyes, color of 
hair and whether long or 
bobbed, height, and weight. 

6—Photograph sent must 
be a recent one taken within 
the past year. 

7—The photograph must 
not show the girl in a bath- 
ing suit. 

The various finalists will 
be selected by the local and 
State associations. They in 
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National Association of | 
Insurance Agents has com- | 


“Miss Insur- | 


interest in | 





Fire Insurance Postage 
Stamp Suggested 


Secretary-Counsel Wal- 
ter H. Bennett, of the Na- 
tional Association of In- 
surance Agents, recently 
sent the following tele- 
gram to U. S. Senator Da- 
vid Reed, of Pennsylvania: 

“In connection with bi- 
centennial celebrations our 
Association is holding its 
annual convention this 
|} year in Philadelphia in 
|| September. Fire insurance 
originated in Philadelphia, 
and we purpose to make 
much of this fact. If pos- 
sible we would greatly ap- 
preciate Congressional ac- 
tion authorizing the issu- 
ing of a special three-cent 
postage stamp focusing 
|| the attention of the na- 
|} tion on the great busi- 
| ness of fire insurance and 
| 








the conservation work 
constantly being done by 
|| our organization and kin- 
|| dred ones in preserving 
|| the property values of the 
|| nation from destruction.” 











Commission Organized 


| BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 
'5.—The Mississippi Insur- 
|anece Commission, recently 
appointed, has organized 
| with Shelby Pickett, Hatties- 
burg insurance man, as 
chairman. Guy M. Houston 
of New Albany was named 
| secretary. H. H. Boswell of 


Coffeeville is the third mem- | 


| ber. Members of the old 
commission met with the new 
commissioners and aided in 
| transfer of the funds. 








turn will send the _ photo- 
| graphs to the convention 
committee. Judges, to be 
announced later, will then 


select the final winner. 
The girl selected as “Miss 
Insurance” will receive an 





| engraved wrist watch as a| 


| prize. In addition, all her 
traveling and hotel expenses, 
including that of her chap- 
eron, will be paid to and 
| from Philadelphia. 


a 
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‘Van Schaick Explains N. Y. 





| be of interest to all agents 
and companies, The amended 
|law became effective July 1 
|and under its provisions on 
land after that date every 
|applicant for an insurance 
| agent’s certificate of author- 
| ity, other than life, health 
and accident, must submit to 
| and successfully pass a per- 
| sonal written examination to 
| be given by the Insurance 
| Department. 

Mr. Van Schaick points 
| out that an agent previously 
| licensed under Section 142 
| may be licensed to represent 
| additional underwriters with- 
|} out examination upon filing 
the necessary application. 

No examination is required 
for a renewal unless the ap- 
plicant’s certificate has been 
suspended or revoked or the 
superintendent in his discre- 
tion requires such examina- 
tion in order to determine 
the trustworthiness and com- 
petency of an applicant. 

The statute provides that 
$5 shall be paid by each in- 
dividual, each member of a 
| partnership and each officer 
| of a corporation who is re- 
quired to take a written ex- 
amination. In the event that 
the applicant does not pass 
an examination such fee may 
be applied to a subsequent 
examination. The fee is not 
returnable subsequent to the 
time applicant participates 
in an examination regardless 
of the result thereof. 

The present staff of ex- 
aminers heretofore assigned 
to the brokers bureau was 
augmented on July 1 by the 





Qualification Law 


Examination To Be Held Each Month at Various 
Points Throughout the State and Twice Each 
Month in New York City 





George S. Van Schaick, superintendent of insur- 
ance of the State of New York, has given an official 
statement regarding Chapter 503 of the laws of 
1932, an amendment to Section 142 of the insur- 
| ance laws of the State of New York, which should 





appointment of additional 
examiners and _ necessary 
clerical assistants. The 


duties of this unit is the 
preparation and grading of 
written examinations for 
both brokers and agents. 
This merger of bureaus Mr. 
Van Schaick says, should re- 
sult in a considerable saving 
to the State. The seat of 
operations of this phase of 
departmental activity will be 
at the Albany office. Infor- 
mation and applications may 
be procured at the New 
York office as well. 

Since the passage of the 
agents’ qualification law 
several members of the staff 
have been engaged in an 
analysis of available material 
suited for examination pur- 
Assistance and advice 


poses. 
have been requested and 
freely given by various 


agents’ associations and in- 
dividuals active in the insur- 
ance field. 

The examination consists 
of two parts. The first con- 
tains fifteen questions con- 
fined largely to substantive 
insurance law and practices 
bearing on provisions of the 
Insurance Law, policy provi- 
sions and riders and indorse- 
ments used thereon. Part II 
is made up of ten questions 
which seek to ascertain the 
applicant’s conception of the 
duties of the office to which 
he aspires, the lines of public 
service that justify an 
agent’s existence, ethical 


(Concluded on page 28) 


Fire Insurance 
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Fireman’sFundCuts 


Quarterly Dividend 


Pres. Levison Explains 
Reason for the Reduc- 
tion 





The board of directors of 
the Fireman’s Fund Insur- 
ance Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, have declared a divi- 
dend of 75 cents per share 
on the capital stock of the 
company for the _ three 
months ending June 30. The 
quarterly dividend has been 
at the rate of $1.25 per 
share. President Levison in 
a letter to shareholders says 
that it is probably unneces- 
sary to explain that the gen- 
eral business depression and 
unprecedented shrinkage of 
security values has brought 


about a situation which 
makes imperative extreme 
conservation in the conduct 


of the company’s affairs. He 
says that for many months 
the company has been put- 
ting into effect economies of 
every description in all pos- 
sible directions in order to 
meet existing conditions. 

The board of directors, he 
says, have now decided that 
it is the part of wisdom, and 
in line with the traditional 
policy of the company 
throughout the almost 70 
years of its existence of safe- 
guarding the interests both 
of shareholders and policy- 
holders, to reduce the quar- 
terly dividend from $1.25 to 
75 cents per share, and he 
added that it was confidently 
anticipated that this action 
will meet with the approval 
of the shareholders. 


General American Companies 
Capital Structure Changes 


The directors and trustees 
of the companies in the Gen- 
eral American Group have 
recommended that the capi- 
tal and surplus of the First 
National Insurance Co. of 
America be reduced to $400,- 
000, the amount of the re- 
duction to be added to the 
surplus of the General In- 
surance Co., which company 
will then show a policyhold- 
ers’ surplus of approximately 
$2,750,000, based on present 
market value of invested as- 
sets. The policies of the 
First National will be guar- 
anteed by the General. 


Life Insurance 


Moody’s Industrials 
“Moody’s Manual of In- 


vestments, American and 
Foreign,” has been received. 
It is the third in order of 
publication of the five great 
volumes that annually are 
issued by Moody’s Investors 
Service and, as usual, it 
stands at the head of all 
such publications. A most 
important feature is the dis- 
cussion of the nation’s basic 
industries which has been 
thoroughly revised with many 
new features added. A com- 
pilation of financial and op- 
erating ratios, covering over 
200 industrial companies 
grouped according to indus- 
tries is another important 
feature. Other special fea- 
tures includes a tabulation of 
the leading companies in the 
more important industries 
classified by industries; lists 
of industrial convertible 
stocks and bonds, stock pur- 
chase warrants and partici- 
pating stocks; tabulation 
showing the status of indus- 
trial bonds with respect to 
Federal income tax and State 
taxes; tabulation of bonds 
maturing within the next 
five years; bonds in default 
and corporations in the hands 
of receivers. Ten-year price 
ranges of American indus- 
trial securities and six-year 
price range of foreign indus- 
trial securities are shown. 
The book contains over 3500 
pages. John Sherman Porter 
is editor-in-chief. 





Van Schaick Explains 
Qualification Law 
(Concluded from page 27) 


standards and related sub- 
jects. 

The time allotted for the 
examination is two and one- 
half hours. The plan is 
modeled after the brokers’ 
written examination in use 
since the beginning of the 
calendar year. Such exami- 
nation, Mr. Van _  Schaick 
says, has improved the 
method of selection without 
a diminution of the number 
of successful applicants. The 
questions will not be limited 
to any one line of insurance 
but will cover the various 
lines of insurance for which 
agent’s certificates of au- 
thority may be issued. 

Mr. Van Schaick says that 
the Insurance Department 
contemplates conducting 
agents qualifying examina- 
tions at the following points 
throughout the State: Al- 





bany, Binghamton, Buffalo, 








News of the Far West 








SAN FRANcIsco, July 5.— 
The city council of Modesto, 
Cal., has adopted a resolu- 
tion ordering the removal of 
the name of the California 
State Automobile Associa- 
tion from all traffic signs 
within the city limits. This 
action was the result of de- 
mands of the Modesto Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents 
who claimed that the signs 
were advantageous advertis- 
ing boards for the club and 
they were not maintained by 
the club as their name would 
imply, but by the taxpayers, 
as the agents as taxpayers 
demanded the removal of 
such advertising. 


* * * 


Rorick Cravens, of 
Cravens, Dargan & Co., who 
maintain offices in San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed a 
member of the conference 
committee of the American 
Association of Insurance 
General Agents by President 
Langdon C. Quin, of At- 
lanta, Ga. William Deans, 
of the San Francisco general 
agency, Selbach & Deans 
and president of the Na- 
tional Automobile Club, is 
vice-president of the general 
agents organization. These 
two executives are the only 
members in the Pacific 
states, territory serving in 
the official line for the pre- 
sent term. Mr. Cravens is 
probably one of the youngest 
in the entire group. 


* * *« 


W. Rae Dempsey, resident 
vice-president of the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity Com- 
pany, has returned to his 
offices in San Francisco, fol- 
lowing a week’s visit to Los 
Angeles on company busi- 


ness. 
* * * 


Charles L. Barsotti, assist- 
ant manager of Frank M. 








Jamestown, Malone. New 
York City, Poughkeepsie, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Utica 


and Watertown. It is 
planned to hold these exami- 
nations once a month in all 
of the above centers with the 
exception of New York City, 
where they will be given 
twice each month. He says 
that they will be modified as 
experience and necessity de- 





mand. 








Avery’s Fire Association 
group in San Francisco, is 
visiting the Pacific North- 
west on business and will 
return to his desk the latter 
part of July. 


* 


Practically every fire and 
casualty insurance office in 
San Francisco anticipates a 
reduction in premium income 
in practically all lines but 
the exact extent of the slump 
cannot be estimated at this 
early date. A 33 per cent 
decline in fire insurance pre- 
miums has been anticipated 
in some circles on the Pacific 
Coast. Miscellaneous cas- 
ualty lines appear rather 
good as compared with com- 
pensation, which has reached 
a “new low” in some sec- 
tions. 


Ellis Venson has_ been 
appointed superintendent of 
the marine department at 
Los Angeles, for the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies, accord- 
ing to the recent announce- 
ment made by C. A. Bonner, 
western department man- 
ager of the companies. Mr. 
Venson was formerly assist- 
ant to K. L. Daniels, super- 
intendent of the Pacific 
Marine Zone for the group. 
He was transferred to the 
Coast in 1930 and has been 
associated with the com- 
panies since 1915 and for 
nine years in charge of the 
marine department in Chi- 
cago. Frank C. Hutchinson, 
formerly with the Los An- 
geles office, has been ap- 
pointed State agent for the 
Pacific Marine Department 
with offices in San Francisco. 


* * * 


The Associated Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company 
of San Francisco has made 
application to write automo- 
bile fire and theft business 
in the State of Virginia. It 
is planned to commence busi- 
ness on July 15 according to 
an announcement of the 
home office. 

* * + 


Marine Office of America, 
through its claims division, 
the United States P. & I. 
Agency, Inc., has established 
an accident prevention and 
safety bureau in connection 
with their Pacific Coast De- 
partment, located in San 
Francisco. 
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Mid-Summer Convention of 
New England Association 


Over 200 in Attendance at Eleventh Annual Meeting 
at Bretton Woods, N.H.; National President William 
B. Calhoun Among Speakers; Entertainment Fea- 
tures Include Colf Tournament 


BRETTON Woops, N. H., July 5.—Over 200 in- 
surance men from all parts of New England with 
their families gathered at the Mt. Washington 
Hotel here tonight for the annual get-together din- 
ner which marked the opening of the eleventh an- 
nual mid-summer convention of the New England 





Associations of 
Agents. Weather conditions 
are ideal and the golf fans 
got off to an early start this 
afternoon. The attendance 
is slightly smaller this year 
than usual but the delegates 
make up in enthusiasm what 
is lacking in numbers. 

Thomas Cheney of Morris- 
ville, Vt., is this year’s chair- 
man of the convention and 
presided at tonight’s dinner 
and will preside at all busi- 
ness sessions. There was no 
formal speaking program 
this year. The annual meet- 
ing of the New England 
Advisory Board was held 
following the dinner when 
plans for the convention 
were discussed. General 
dancing completed the eve- 
ning. 

The real business of the 
convention opens Wednesday 
morning when A. B. Gile, of 
Hanover, N. H., president of 
the New Hampshire Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents, 
will deliver the welcome to 
be followed by the annual 
reports of Chairman Thomas 
Cheney and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Warren S. Shaw, of 
Brockton, Mass. William B. 
Calhoun, president of the 
National Association of In- 
surance Agents, will deliver 
the formal address of the 
morning session. There will 
be a discussion of the service 
rendered to the agents in the 
field by the New England 
Advisory Board. The bal- 
ance of the program will be 
devoted to papers by Prof. 
Albert W. Whitney and John 
J. Hall of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters of New York; 
John F. Griffin, motor ve- 
hicle commissioner of New 
Hampshire, and J. Dillard 
Hall of Des Moines, Iowa. 


A subject which is ex- 
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William B. Calhoun 
Pres. of National Association 


pected to come in for pro- 
tracted discussion at this 
session is the automatic can- 
cellation of insurance pol- 
icies for non-payment of 
premium. 

The first round in the an- 
nual golf tournament will be 
started Wednesday after- 
noon and the annual bridge 
tournament for the ladies 
will be played at the same 
time. 

The annual banquet will 
be held Wednesday evening 
when talks will be made by 
Hon. John G. Winant, gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire; 
Hon. John E. Sullivan, in- 
surance commissioner of the 
State; and President Wil- 
liam B. Calhoun of the Na- 
tional Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 

The gathering this year is 
marked by the attendance of 
many of the old timers in- 
cluding Edwin J. Cole of 
Fall River, Mass.; J. Frank 
Demerritt, Exeter, N. H.; 
Charles W. Varney, Roches- 





ter, N. H.; Fred A. Norton, 








Best, Rather Than Biggest, 
the Object 


William Quaid, execu- 
tive vice-president of the 
Southern Fire Insurance 
Company, of New York, 
in addressing the Georgia 
Association of Insurance 
Agents last week at Sav- 
annah, asserted that the 
aim of the fire insurance 
business during the - next 
fifteen years might well 
be a striving for the best 
rather than for the big- 
gest. That, he said, would 
form an excellent phil- 
osophy and one that could 
well be adopted by the 
agents of the country. He 
asserted that much good 
would result if the public 
was made better aware of 
the good that has been 
accomplished because of 
fire insurance. 











Fire Losses Light in 
Michigan Cities 





Grand Rapids Hopes to Set 
an All-Time Record 
During 1932 





LANSING, MicH., July 5.— 
Fire losses in most Michigan 
cities have been distinctly 
light so far in 1932, a fact 
which is, of course, more 
than welcome to the com- 
panies at this particular 
time. While there are a few 
exceptions several of the 
urban centers have reported 
remarkable records for low 
loss. Grand Rapids, on the 
basis of its record so far in 
the year, expects to set all- 
time mark for minimum fire 
loss. Lansing, so far, is well 
under any recent year al- 
though its loss has _ been 
under $2 per capita for up- 
wards of a decade. Mus- 
kegon joins the ranks with 
a reported loss for the first 
half of the year of only 
$8,000 as contrasted with ap- 
proximately $99,000 up to the 
same time in 1931. 








Salem, Mass.; James L. Case, 
Norwich, Conn.; Warren S. 
Shaw, Brockton, Mass., and 
Ivan E. Lang, Waterville, 
Me. 

Senator George H. Moses 
of New Hampshire, who was 
on the program for Wednes- 
day night has wired the con- 
vention that on account of a 
hurried return to Washing- 
ton he will not be present. 








Personal Liability 
For Preventable Fires 





Berkeley, Cal., Ordinance 
Makes Code Violators Pay 
Extinguishment Cost 





Personal liability of:-a citi- 
zen for the cost of the ser- 
vice of the fire department in 
extinguishing a blaze caused 
by failure to comply with or- 
ders of the fire department, 
or for violation of the Gen- 
eral Fire Code of the city, is 
provided for in an ordinance 
recently adopted by the City 
Council of Berkeley, Cal., and 
which went into effect July 1. 
The section of the code estab- 
lishing personal liability for 
preventable fires reads as 
follows: 

“In the event of a fire re- 
sulting directly or indirectly 
from any omission or neglect 
to comply with any written 
order of the fire department, 
or from the violation of this 
code and amendments there- 
to, then any such person, 
firm or corporation, whether 
as owner, lessee, occupant, or 
otherwise responsible f 
such omission, neglect or vio- 
lation shall be liable to the 
City of Berkeley for the pay- 
ment of costs of the fire de- 
partment in the extinguish- 
ment of such fires.” 


Results of Reciprocity 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 1.— 
As one of the results of the 
movement for cooperation 
and reciprocity as between 
merchants and local business 
here is the return of the fire 
insurance to Louisville 
agents, on a full commission 
basis, of the line covering 
merchandise of the Kaufman 
Straus Company, Louisville, 
department store, which for 
six or seven years has been 
in the reciprocals, or since 
going into the City Stores 
Company, chain. 

Incidentally it became 
known that this program has 
taken on national significance 
through decision of all units 
of the City Stores chain to 
place their insurance in the 
cities where such units are 
located, instead of through 
Eastern brokers. These 
stores are located in Louis- 
ville, Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans, Memphis, Birming- 
ham, and Elizabeth, N. J. 


Fire Insurance 











Over 570,000 


People Protected by 


COLONIAL 


Policies 


The Colonial 
Life Insurance Co. 
of America 


Home Office, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Operates in New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut 


All Good States—Affording 
Good Opportunities to Good Men 


This Is Your Chance to Make Good 


INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 
Contracts for All the Family 


More Than 123 Million 


Dollars Insurance in Force 














No Depression for This Man 


He _ sells something that 
everybody needs—the protec- 
tion afforded by United Life 
policies which contain ALL 
IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE IN- 
DEMNITY FOR ACCIDEN- 
TAL DEATH. 


NON _ - CANCELLABLE, 
NON-PRORATABLE WEEK- 
LY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY. 








WAIVER OF PREMIUMS 
FOR TOTAL AND PERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY. 


In addition to attractive 
policy contracts in the form 
of ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life, endowments, month- 
ly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance 
he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY 
CONTRACT — THE NEVER 
FAILING SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE SALARY CHECK. 


His advice to ambitious 
agents is this: Get in touch 
immediately with 











United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 
Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


























IT CAN BE DONE 


and—you can do it! 


If you want success, and have the 
necessary grit and vision to go after it 


HERE’S HOW 








Whether you have 
heard Louis Cran- 
dall deliver his talk 
on “The Romance 
of the Golden Lad- 
der” or not, you will 
want to read and 


own his new book 











INDIRECT SELLING 


This fellow Crandall certainly has something on 
the ball. This is his fourth year of averaging thirty- 
five applications to each twenty-five calls, and his 
tenth year of getting from one to thirty-five appli- 
cations each week. 


HAS HE A SYSTEM? HE HAS! 


It’s INDIRECT SELLING, low pressure, but 
high powered—and effective. 


Get a copy of this wonder book for yourself and a 
copy for each one of your associates. It explains 
how to discover and use the radiant dynamic force 
that is pushing many to success. Learn how to use 
this marvelous influence to help you get what you 
want, when you want it. 


“The world is a horse with a bridle and bit 
It will ride you, if you don’t ride it.” 


Learn how it feels to handle the reins and spurs 
yourself. Get a copy of INDIRECT SELLING, 
and don’t overlook the special offer on 6 copies for 
the price of five, in the coupon below. Fill out the 
coupon and return it today. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 

243 West 39th Street, New York 

(CO Please send........ ee of INDIRECT SELLING for which 
please bill in accordance with prices in schedule set forth below. 
CJI wish to take advantage of your SPECIAL FREE COPY OF- 
FER. Enclosed is remittance of $12.50 in advance, which entitles 
me to five (5) regular copies and one specially autographed copy 
of INDIRECT SELLING for myself. 

Indicate your selection by a check or cross in boz. 


POD 66 46-60-66-006n0tseeescccecnswedeies 
Single copy.. $2.50 
12 copies..... 24.00 BD 6.0 606606 0066.60600006000600088 
25 copies..... 47.50 
50 copies..... SES = HHH SSS Set osceccecesococesoosece 
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Great Frequency 


Harold Warner, 


— 


Royal-Liverpool 
sailed from Southampton, 
Saturday, July on the 


‘ 
~»s 





American Fore Official Es- 
timates Five a Day| 


Throughout U. S. 


the head office in Liverpool. 
The Mauretania is due to 
| dock in New York on Friday, 
| July 8. 


CP TO a ee 














Fires in churches located 
throughout the United States | 
occur, on the average, at the 

| rate of five a day, the prop- | 
| erty damage amounting to 
about $3,956,000 in one year, 
according to an analysis of 
1754 church fires, today made 
public by W. J. Tallamy, 

| chief inspector of the metro- 
politan department of the 
Continental and _ Fidelity- 
Phenix fire insurance com- 


are employed. 

Other causes of church fires 
are chargeable to electricity, 
open lights, portable oil heat- 
ers and lamps, carelessness 
with matches and smoking 
tobacco, spontaneous combus- 
tion and other common haz- 
ards. 





United 
of Church Fires States Fire manager of the | 


Groups, | 


Mauretania following a sev- | 
| eral weeks business trip to | 


flues when the latter fuels | 


| opinion 
' George M. Clark, is the same 


Harold Warner Returning | Mutual Can’t Change 


Contract, Court Holds 





| Specific Consent Must Be | 


Obtained from Policy- 
Holders in Michigan 





LANSING, MICH., July 5.— 
| Specific consent to abide by 
| future changes in the con- 
tract must be obtained from 
members of mutuals if such 
are to be made effec- 
tive on_ policyholders, the 
Michigan supreme court 
holds in the ruling opinion, 
on rehearing, of Frank and 
Lewis Partridge vs. Mich- 
igan Mutual Windstorm. The 
written by Justice 


| changes 


31 


as that handed down on orig- 
inal review of the case. 

A minority opinion writ- 
ten by Justice Walter H. 
North, supported by Justice 
Henry M. Butzel, contends, 
however, that statement in 
the charter of power to alter 
the by-laws is sufficient to 
bind the members to that 
principle since these powers 
are stated in the contract. It 
is contended that holding the 
contract to be immutable, in 
view of the state powers, de- 
stroys the principle of mu- 
tuality and sets up two dis- 
tinct classes of assureds pay- 
ing different premium rates. 
Old policyholders with broad 
powers, before’ by-laws 
changes, it is pointed pay 
the same rate as later mem- 








bers. 








panies. 
The aggregate value of the 
church structures involved in 
these fires, which destroyed 
much irreplaceable property, 
was nearly sixty-four million 
dollars, while the insurance 
carried on them amounted to 
about forty-nine millions, or 
a little above 76 per cent. 
Most of the churches, the re- 
port states, were considerably 
under-insured. 

In regard to the causes of 
the fires, the largest number 
—or 26 per cent of the total 
—were due to lightning, indi- 
cating an absence of lightning 
rods, although the amount of 
loss caused by this hazard 
was less than 7 per cent of 
the whole. 


The greatest amount of 
damage from a single cause 
was $742,947, or more than 
20 per cent, attributed to de- 
fective heating equipment. 
About 11 per cent of the 
church fires were so caused. 

“A number of fires in 
churches start in or near hot- 
air heating ducts and regis- 
ters, where they pass 
through, or open into, hollow 
wall and floor spaces,” the 
report states, “apparently as 
a result of the ignition of 
sweepings that find their 
way, accidentally or other- 
wise, into the register open- 
ings. Hot-air heating plants 
are therefore objectionable.” 

Church heating apparatus 
originally built for the use of 
anthracite coal, it is stated, 
and subsequently used for 
wood, soft coal or oil, may 
become a serious fire hazard 
because of the tarry soot de- 
posits that accumulate in| 
smoke- pipes and chimney | 
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% Yok Vt PEOPLE AND 


a Pak Aa | 


CCORDING to Josh Billings, 


one 


of the more widely quoted philoso- 


phers, “It ain’t so much people’s ignor- 
ance that makes trouble; it’s their 
knowing so durn much that ain’t so.” 
There are holes in that bit of philosophy 
but Josh makes his point in that a per- 
son can be wrong and still not be igno- 
rant. He might have said that trouble 
is caused by people knowing so durn 
much that they know ain’t so. To para- 
phrase another philosopher, Darius the 
Persian might have said that he who 
knows and knows that he knows, and 
still does things that he knows he 
shouldn’t do is perfectly silly; appoint 
a keeper for him. However, the wise 
words of the philosophers go unheeded 
and people get into trouble. When the 
trouble is as deep as the current de- 
pression they begin to check up on their 
beliefs. 
<< * 

F late, much attention is being 

directed toward advertising. The 
appearance of the magazine Ballyhoo 
was a glaring indication that something 
was wrong. Advertising lent itself so 
easily to satire. It became evident that 
what was thought to be a useful aid to 
business had been taken altogether too 
lightly by the readers. In their desire 
to be convincing the advertisers de- 
feated their own ends by exaggeration. 
A newspaper questionnaire has revealed 
that 40 per cent of the women to whom 
it was addressed did not believe what 
they read in advertisements, and 30 per 
cent thought that the copy was not ex- 
planatory enough. It will take a long 
time to undo the mischief caused by 
this breach of trust, but in the end the 
advertising dollar will be back to par. 

a 


HE business men who are working 

for better advertising realize the 
part it will play in improving their 
trade and much is to be expected from 
their efforts within the next year. They 
are ready to correct what is wrong and 
if that can be attributed to the depres- 
sion, it will have done some good 
after all. 

ee 

NSURANCE advertising, incidental- 

ly, both in its national and business 
paper advertising, continues to compare 
favorably with the best in any field. 
Insurance advertising, despite goading 
from the school of flagrant copywrit- 
ers, has maintained its dignity and 
avoided overstatement. It doesn’t get 


Wit Wrightem, 


field correspondent of the Yorkshire 
Group, is reminded of the story about 
the hardy Scot who, having a number 
of children, bought a daschund that 
they all might pet him at once. He 
is reminded of the story because he 
observes that every territory has its 
pet risks and that few of them are 
big enough to allow all the agents in 
town to pet them at the same time. 
The result is a constant shifting of 
those pets from one agency to an- 
other. 

For many years, says Will, he has 
watched with wonder the time and 
effort expended by agents to secure 
favored large risks where invariably 
competition necessitated the driving 
of bargains—often by the assured 
with his company—to a point where 
the good business, because of the ulti- 
mate low rate, becomes poor business. 
The time thus spent he believes could 
be more advantageously employed in 
soliciting smaller risks at standard 
premium levels. 

Questioning the soundness of the 
trend among agents towards larger 
risks, Will Wrightem writes York- 
shire fieldmen : 

“It has been said that we live on, 
by and with each other—certainly 
any method of production which is 
unstable from the company’s view- 





point will not work for the best inter- 
ests of the agent. 
“The pedigreed pup can be petted 


to death.” 
* * x 


Robert A. Hogsett, 


manager of casualty lines for The 
Travelers Insurance Company at Bos- 





ton, was honored by business asso- 
ciates yesterday in recognition of his 
completion of 25 years with the com- 
pany. He was guest of honor at a 
dinner held recently in the Boston 





much of a play from Ballyhoo. 
Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


Chamber of Commerce headquarters 








IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


on Federal Street. During the even- 
ing he was presented a silver punch 
bowl, the gift of his associates in the 
Travelers Boston office. Mr. Hog- 
sett has been casualty manager of the 
Boston office since 1926, when he suc- 
ceeded the late Arthur E. Gates. 


Previous to that he was in Cleveland. 
* * * 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


An insurance man 
has been nominated for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York 
is an ex-casualty company executive. 
When he was first nominated for the 
governorship of New York, the Fi- 
delity & Deposit Company of Mary- 
land, of which he was vice-president, 
announced that Mr. Roosevelt had 
been granted a leave of absence. Had 
he not won his race he would doubt- 
less have returned to the insurance 
business, but Mr. Roosevelt was 
elected, reelected two years later, and 
is now the Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency. 
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C. W. Laird a Union 
Indemnity Vice-Pres. 


Takes Post Left Vacant 
by the passing of 
George E. Hayes 


Carroll W. Laird, manager 
of the fidelity-surety depart- 
ment of the Union Indemnity 
in its Eastern department 
since 1924, and assistant sec- 
retary of the company, was 
elected vice-president at a 
board of directors’ meeting in 
New Orleans on Wednesday. 
Mr. Laird takes the post left 
vacant by the death of 
George E. Hayes a _ few 
weeks ago. 

Mr. Laird, considered one 
of the most capable under- 
writers particularly of con- 
tract bonds by the metropoli- 
tan bonding fraternity, be- 
gan his surety career in July, 
1920, with the National Sure- 
ty, shortly after his gradu- 
ation from Princeton Uni- 
versity. He got off to a good 
start in the out-of-town con- 
tract bond department, being 
made its manager and an as- 
sistant secretary of the com- 
pany, a post he held during 
his stay with the National. 

In December, 1924, the 
Union Indemnity selected Mr. 
Laird as manager of the 
fidelity and surety depart- 
ment in its Eastern depart- 
ment, a position he has han- 
dled capably since that time. 
Thoroughly conversant with 
bonding underwriting in all 
its phases and commanding 
the respect of the men in 
the business, Mr. Laird is re- 
garded as the logical suc- 
cessor to the late George E. 
Hayes, with whom he has 
been closely associated. 





Canada Gets Most Help from 
Aviation Says Annual Report 


Canada has profited more 
directly from the advent of 
aviation, both for travel and 
transport, than any other 
country in the world, declares 
the annual report on civil 
aviation for 1931. 
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Casualty Agents Bulletin 


N a plea for financial 

support, maintenance of 
membership, and a large at- 
tendance at the annual meet- 
ing in White Sulphur Springs, 
President T. E. Braniff and 
Secretary - Treasurer Chas. 
H. Burras of the National 
Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents state in a bul- 
letin to members: 


This year has been a par- 
ticularly active one for the 
officers and members of the 
Conference Committee of | | 
your Association. The casu- | | 
alty and surety business is 
undergoing changes vitally | | 
affecting the interests of our | | 
members. The companies 
have had a disastrous under- 
writing experience, the ex- 
ecutives of the companies 
are greatly disturbed, and | | 
numerous changes affecting | | 
the conduct of the business 
have been considered in con- 
ference. Your committees 
have attended these confer- | 
ences in a spirit of construc- 
tive helpfulness, having in 
mind at all times their ob- 
ligation to protect the inter- 
ests of the members of our 
Association, and at the same 
time to meet the problems | 
of the companies in a spirit 
of fairness. 

The need of maintaining 
our Association with a full | 
representative membership 
has never been greater. | 


| 
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‘Agency Leadership Seen 


as Chief Need by E. M. Allen 


National Surety President Holds Up Ideal of Cor- 
related Interest of Policyholder, Agent and Com- 
pany in Speech at Bretton Woods 


In the insurance business 
the correlated interest of the 
policyholder, the agent and 
the company must never be 
overlooked in the consider- 
ation of its problems, E. M. 
Allen, president of the Na- 
tional Surety Company, told 
the New England Association 
of Insurance Agents in an ad- 
dress before that organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting at 
Bretton Woods, N. H., on 
Tuesday. Mr. Allen’s speech 
was a plea for leadership of 
a quality divorced from the 
self-seeking, easy money 
leadership of the era preced- 
ing the 1929-30 debacle. 

Asking for a_ collective 
leadership in the insurance 
business, Mr. Allen said that 
the present was no time for 
misunderstanding between 
companies and agents. The 
American Agency System 


| may not be the best plan in 


} 


Louisville Agencies Merge 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 5.— | 
Two large and old fire and 
casualty agencies at May- 
field, Ky., have merged as the 
Mayfield Insurance Agents, 
Inc., capital $65,000, repre- | 
senting consolidation of the 
Mayfield Insurance Agency 
and the agency of Shaw & 
Robertson. The new concern 
has been incorporated, arti- 
cles having been approved at 
Frankfort, Ky., on June 30. 

Shaw & Robertson, Inc., 
was formed in 1880. Len S. 
Shaw, president of the com- 
pany, was president of the 
Kentucky Association of In- 
surance Agents the past year 





and until the June meeting 
at Louisville. 


the world, he said, but it is 


| the best one we possess and 


it must be preserved al- 
though it must be improved 
and changed and extended, 
if necessary, to provide for 
changed conditions. 

In order to preserve the 
agents and the agency sys- 
tem, Mr. Allen said, it is first 
necessary to safeguard the 
companies whose situation 
at the moment is a trying 
one. Agents without com- 
panies would be of small im- 
portance in the _ business 
world, he reminded his hear- 
ers, and added that from the 
standpoint of enlightened 
selfishness alone, agency 
forces and _ organizations 
must be made to see the ex- 
treme necessity for cooper- 
ation with company organiza- 





tions and rating bureaus for 
the common good. 

Of the new demands that 
are being made of agents, 
Mr. Allen said: 

“I am firmly convinced 
that our plan of retailing in- 
surance is by far the best 
that has ever been developed 
but I am just as convinced 
that the agents of stock com- 
panies, and the stock com- 
panies themselves, must face 
the necessity of. justifying 
their own existence and the 
product they sell in the minds 
of a public that may have 
changed its opinions consid- 
erably within the past few 
months. It may be neces- 
sary for agents to prove the 
value of their services to the 
successors of the business 
men to whom we have grown 
accustomed. Many changes 
have occurred in the business 
world and in the management 
of business concerns and we 
must keep stock company in- 
surance and local agency ser- 
vice constantly before this 
new public so as to prove the 
extreme value of agency ser- 
vice to every business com- 
munity. Your responsibility 
as an association must not 
commence with nor be lim- 
ited by representation of a 
limited group or preferred 
group of agents only. You 
must consider the problem 
as a whole. In so doing, in 
addition to developing prac- 
tices which will be of value 
to all agents, you must in 
such development recognize 
the interest of the policy- 
holders and the interest of 
the companies along with 
the interest of the agents.” 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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ACTUARIES 


Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Censultants 
Examinations Valuations 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORE 
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ACTUARIES 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 








150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 
Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 
90 John St. New York 





ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


Consulting Actuary 


301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.I.A. 
Censulting Actuary 


LIFK INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi- 
ate, Group, Industrial and Classes 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


2004 WEST END AVE., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 


Author “A System and Accounting for as Life 
Insurance Company”’ 


Attention te 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business—Pensions. 


228 Nerth La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Franklin 6559 


T. J. MCCOMB 


Consulting Actuary 
Colcord Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 











ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 
615 Central Trust Bidg., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
and 800 Security Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 





INSPECTIONS 





J. H. O'ROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


LOMBARD (674 
DREXEL BLDG. 


ONES: 
GERMANTOWN 5103 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 





Greatest Selling 


Plan Known 


All About it for the Asking 
Write 
The Spectator Company 


243 West 39th Street 
New York 




















Now Ready 


MR. AGENT! 
MR. BROKER! 
MR. FIELD MAN! 


Here is a brand new pocket-size 
handbook on 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Adventures of 
Robt. Ross 


—Insurance Solicitor 


BY 


Richard H. Longmaid 


Part I of this book takes the 
reader on a series of adventures 
with Robt. Ross on his many ex- 
ploits among brokers and 
agents. He learns how to pro- 
duce and handle the various 


lines of Casualty Insurance. 


Part II embraces complete 
treatises on all the leading lines 
of insurance falling under the 
classification of casualty lines, 
including historical sketches, 
rate making and rating prin- 
ciples, policy analyses, under- 
writing fundamentals, etc., ap- 
plicable to the foregoing lines. 


A complete comprehensive 
index helps to make this the 
most unique, up-to-date and 
helpful pocket-sized book on 
casualty insurance available. 


Write for descriptive circular. 


The Spectator Company 
Division of 
United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Mending the Fences of 


the Insurance Business 


} 


B. D. Flynn, Travelers Executive, Cites Steps of | 
Reconstruction Being Taken in the Life, Fire and | 
Casualty Insurance Fields 


“In the three major div 


casualty and surety, and 


isions of insurance—life, 
fire and marine—recon- 


structive steps that promise much have been or 


are being taken,” says B. 


D. Flynn, vice-president 


and actuary of The Travelers Insurance Company, 


writing in the mid-year 


of the Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 


said: 


business review number 
Continuing, he 





Events of 1905 and i906 re-¢ 
sulted in important changes | 
that produced a temporary | 
setback for both life and fire | 
business and then came two 
decades of growth such as 
the business had never be- 
fore experienced. Casualty 
business staged a parallel ex- 
pansion, with these two fac- 
tors chiefly responsible: The 
replacement of employers’ 
liability acts by workmen’s 
compensation laws and the 
growth in the use of the au- 
tomobile. 

Just as the rains promote 
the growth of weeds as well 
as crops, so did the congenial 
period of those twenty years 
promote the growth of ideas 
and practises which are now 
being hoed out. 

In life insurance the per- 
manent total disability clause 
had become a_ troublesome 
parasite. Last year it was 
reconstructed in nearly every 
company. Now the suicide 
clause is up for serious con- 
sideration. Too many policy- 
holders who would never 
think of profiting through the 
crime of arson have felt that 
suicide was justified, feeling 
apparently that self efface- 
ment was expiation. Self de- 
struction, when life insurance 
is involved and the suicide 
clause is no longer opera- 
tive, takes funds from other 
policyholders for payment to 
the suicide’s beneficiary. It 
is a deliberate evasion of re- 
sponsibilities which the sni- 
cide cannot or will not dis- 
charge in other ways. 

There is much discussion of | 
ways in which equities which 
policyholders have built up in 
their life insurance in the | 
form of cash values can be 
protected more than they 
have been. Many of these | 
schemes have faults that are | 





} 
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|} ance are imminent. 


more serious than the defects 
that they are intended to 
cure. In many cases cash 
values have been of as great 
service to families as death 
payments would have been 
later. On the other hand, 
cash values have too often 
provided policyholders with 
good money to send after 
bad. The solution of the 
problem still lies in the fu- 
ture and may be found in 


| teaching people personal and 


family economics rather than 
in any major change in the 
structure of life insurance 
policies. 

In casualty insurance some 
of the necessary increases in 
automobile rates have been 
made and some progress re- 
corded in the promotion of 
accident prevention. A pub- 
lic misconception of who pays 
claims still permits exorbi- 
tant verdicts and tolerates 
ambulance chasing. Here and 
there, however, is seen evi- 
dence that the public is be- 
ginning to realize that over- 
payment for injuries means 
higher insurance rates, that 
the public pays for what the 
public demands or permits, 
that he who dances must pay 
the fiddler. 


While many of the good re- 
sults, costwise, of safety edu- 
cation can be nullified if ex- 
cessive claims are allowed to 
grow, yet the fact remains 
that the fundamental re- 
auirement for lower automo- 
bile insurance rates is fewer 
and less serious accidents, 
for when no accident occurs 
there is 1.0 ambulance to 


| eign corporations with which 


| supreme court points out in 





chase and no verdict to se- | 


cure. 

Important changes in 
methods of conducting work- 
men’s compensation 
Some in- 


insur- | 


Status of Dissolved | 
Foreign Companies 





| 


Michigan Policyholder Fails 
To Serve Garnishment 
on Penna. Surety 








LANSING, MIcH., July 1.— | 
Michigan’s present laws are 
inadequate to protect policy- 
holders in this State if for- 


they are insured are dis- 
solved by court orders in 
their home States, the State 


U. S. Truck vs. Pennsylvania 
Surety. 

The plaintiff concern be- 
gan suit against the surety 
company and brought gar- 
nishment proceedings, gar- 
nishment summons being 
served on Jan. 17, 1981. 
Service in the principal suit 
was made on the Michigan 
commissioner on that date 
but it was discovered that a 
decree of dissolution of the 
corporation had been entered 
in Dauphin county common 
pleas court, Pennsylvania, 
on Jan. 14. The Pennsyl- 
vania commissioner, who as 
liquidator, filed a motion to 
dismiss the Michigan action 
by reason of the dissolution 
decree, had been, the court 
pointed out, “vested by oper- 
ation of the law with title 


to all property, contracts, 
and rights of action of such 
company.” The Pennsyl- 


vania official’s motion was 
denied in the Michigan lower 
court and a default judg- 
ment against the company 
entered when no appearance 
was made. The appeal fol- 
lowed. 

Justice Louis H. Fead, who 
wrote the current opinion, 
cites the fact that dissolu- 
tion proceedings are gov- 
erned by a_ corporation’s 
home courts and that they 
legally render such corpora- 
tions “dead persons” upon 
whom personal service can- 
not be obtained. 


35 


Burglary and Theft 


Show Sharp Increase 


Crimes Jump !57 Per 
Cent in 15 Years; 1932 
Burglary Losses High 





Crimes of burglary, robbery 
and theft have increased 157 
per cent in the past 15 years, 
according to available bur- 
glary insurance _ statistics 
covering the period of 1917 
to 1931 inclusive. 

By five year periods the in- 
creases are as follows: 12 
per cent increase from 1922 
to 1926 inclusive over 1917 
to 1921 inclusive; 18 per cent 
increase from 1927 to 1931 
over 1922 to 1926; and 32 per 
cent increase from 1927 to 
1931 over 1917 to 1921. 

In the first five months of 
this year there was an in- 
crease of 22 per cent in the 
number of burglary losses 
over the corresponding period 
of last year, a 50 per cent in- 
crease over the first five 
months of 1930 and an in- 
crease of 73 per cent over the 
same period of 1929. 

These figures are  an- 
nounced by James H. Coburn, 
vice-president of the Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, 
which is sending out notices 
to all holders of burglary 
policies asking them to take 
unusual precautions. It is 
asking householders to see 
that all windows and doors 
are locked securely, even 
when the premises are left 
unoccupied for only a few 

(Concluded on page 36) 








“Full faith and credit must 
be given the decree of the 
court of common pleas,” the 
opinion states, “that (a) the 
defendant corporation was 
dissolved and (b) that the 
Pennsylvania commissioner 
has title to the corporation 
property as ‘quasi assignee,’ 
not as ordinary receiver, en- 
titled to defend or sue in ac- 
tions in other states.* * *” 








volve rate levels, ‘some in- 
volve methods of premium 
determination, some involve 
coverage offered and others 
involve the costs of handling 
the business, In probably no 
line of insurance are as many 
important changes contem- 
plated as in compensation. 

In fire insurance attention 
is being focused on uniform- 
ity of practices. There seems 
to be more hope of success | 





for the efforts in this direc- 
tion than has ever existed in 
the past. Such uniformity 
has possibilities of saving 
much money. 

The insurance business 
seems to be taking advantage 
of the lull in growth to pre- 
pare for the same sort of 
growth and expansion which 
followed its last period of 
setback and reconstruction a 
quarter of a century ago. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Casualty Co. of New 
Jersey Organized 





Former Officers of N. J. 
Fidelity & Plate Glass 
Start New Carrier 





The Casualty Company of 
New Jersey has been organ- 
ized by former officials of 
the New Jersey Fidelity & 
Plate Glass Insurance Com- 
pany. The new company 
will have a capital of $200,- 
000 and a surplus of like 
amount. It plans at the start 
to write only casualty lines, 
but will probably undertake 
the underwriting of fidelity 
and surety risks at a later 
date. 

Former President Hoagland 
of the New Jersey Fidelity 
& Plate Glass, is not iden- 
tified with the new company, 
which has the following of- 
ficers: 

W. D. Ward, president; H. 
S. Hayes, vice-president and 
secretary; W. N. Saul, treas- 
urer, and R. A. Fraser, as- 
sistant secretary. 

The company will operate 
in New Jersey, several of the 
Western States, and in two 
Eastern States. 


Burglary and Theft 
Losses Increase 
(Concluded from page 35) 


hours, and it is asking busi- 
ness concerns whose pay- 
masters and messengers 
transport sums of money to 
adopt various methods which 
might avoid holdups. The 
records of the insurance com- 
pany show that during the 
past year there has been an 
increase of 20 per cent in the 
number of burglaries, rob- 
beries, thefts and holdups 
over the preceding year and 
a 55 per cent increase over 
the average of the preceding 
fourteen yeers. 
Precautionary notices re- 
specting the holdup of pay- 
masters and messengers sug- 
gest that routes of paymas- 
ters be changed from time to 
time as well as the hours of 
their trips, thus making it 
harder for highwaymen to 
make advance plans regard- 
ing prospective victims. 
Business firms are advised 
to use at least two different 
men alternately as paymas- 
ters or messengers and wher- 
ever an automobile is used to 
carry money to alternate cars 


Speaking of the possjbili- 
ties of the Agents Assécia- 
tion as a “fact-finding organ- 
ization,” Mr. Allen questioned 
the accuracy of agency lead- 
ers in articles and speeches 
criticizing branch offices. Mr. 
Allen, in turn, criticized 
blanket indictments of branch 
offices, pointing out that ser- 
vice offices of casualty and 
surety companies are quite 
necessary to local agents and 
their clients. He said it was 
his understanding that only 
a few of the fire companies 
were advocating the over- 
the-counter branch office. 

Touching on the acquisi- 
tion cost problem, the speak- 
er said that the necessity for 
decreasing costs cannot be 
questioned, and that commis- 
sions, as the largest item in 
that cost, cannot be ignored. 
Companies do not want to 
decrease commissions, Mr. 
Allen said, but they want to 
avoid payment of unearned 


Agency Leadership Seen as 
Chief Need by E. M. Allen 


(Concluded from page 33) 


commissions. The bona fide 
agent must get his just com- 
pensation, he said, but we 
must weed out of the expen- 
ditures that part of the “load- 
ing” which is finding its way 
into undeserving hands. Mr. 
Allen frankly said: 

‘‘Superintendent Van 
Schaick is right when he 
says ‘Any commission large 
enough to split with those 
who have nothing to do with 
earning it is too large.’ ” 

Other portions of Mr. Al- 
len's speech dealt with mu- 
tual competition, of which he 
said there need be no fear if 
agency and home office costs 
are held down to the proper 
level, and of rates, which he 
declared should be adequate 
—neither too high or too low 
—for the benefit of both com- 
pany and agent. 

Reasonable qualification 
laws were declared by Mr. 
Allen to be beneficial to all 
concerned with the business. 








United States Casualty- 
New Amsterdam Deal 





Edson Lott Makes State- 
ment Explaining Final Ar- 
rangements of Purchase 





The purchase of the United 
States Casualty Company by 
the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company and the arrange- 
ment subsequent thereto has 
been completed. A statement 
by Edson Lott, president of 
the United States Casualty, 
says: 

“The Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New 
York has approved the al- 
liance of the United States 
Casualty Company and the 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company whereby every pol- 
icy and every bond hereto- 
fore and hereafter issued by 
the United States Casualty 
Company will have behind it 
all the resources of the 
United States Casualty Com- 
pany and in addition all the 
resources of the New Am- 
sterdam Casualty Company. 





A Safety Campaign 
for Local Agents 





Albert Whitney Outlines 
National Bureau’s Acci- 
dent Prevention Pro- 
gram 





A complete program for 
agent operation in accident 
prevention and safety educa- 
tion campaigns was presented 
to the New England Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at 
Bretton Woods, N. H., by Al- 
bert W. Whitney, associate 
general manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, on 
Wednesday of this week. In 
it State agents’ associations, 
local insurance associations, 
boards or exchanges are in- 
formed exactly what could be 
done by them, and then how 
to do it. The program was 
prepared by the conservation 
department of the bureau and 
is for general distribution 
to all agents throughout the 
country. 

At the outset the agents 
are told that if the automo- 
bile insurance business is to 





be put on a_ satisfactory 





on each occasion. 


Casualty, Surety, Ete. 


basis, rates must be reduced, 


and the only way to do this 
is to reduce losses. In order 
to build up the business the 
agent must enter into this 
situation; he must become ac- 
tive in everything that relates 
to it. Illegitimate claims, ex- 
cessive jury awards, rackets 
through crooked lawyers and 
doctors, fake claims must be 
attacked by him. No one 
knows local conditions as well 
as he does, and he owes it to 
himself, his business and his 





community to do all that he 
can. 

The important part to be 
played by him is found in full 
cooperation with motor ve- 
hicle commissioners, who at- 
tempt to enforce traffic laws; 
another is the part he can 
play in obtaining necessary 
legislation. Among this the 
drivers’ license law is men- 
tioned as the basis on which 
most of the traffic safety pro- 
gram may be built. 











Mutuals Cultivate 
Legislators 


LANSING, 
MicuH., July 5.—| 
Michigan mutual 
carriers. will 
launch an effort 
at the regular 
1933 legislative 
session to gain 
greater _legisla- 
tive representa- 
tion through plac- 
ing _ legislators 
sympathetic to 
their interests on 
insurance com- 
mittees of house 
and _ senate, it 
was indicated at 
a meeting here 
during the past 
week of the State 
Association of 
Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies. 
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it is 
the 


Hilton Hotels 


Operating on the Minimax 
plan in the following cities: 
Dallas — Lubbock — Waco 
— San Angelo — Marlin — 
Plainview — El 
Abilene. 


Paso — 


Rates $2, $2.50, $3. 
Never higher 
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Not Dismissed 


The life underwriter is not making the money 
that he made two years ago, but he still has his 
“position.”” He is not dismissed! So by contrast 
with salary—and wage-earners his situation is 
favorable indeed. He is not reduced to-a five- 
day week or a three-day week, and the rate of his 
compensation is not cut. His brains, personality, 
character, have unbroken employment. Difficult 
though an Agent’s present circumstances may be, 
he is not oppressed day and night by the fear that 
he may lose his livelihood. 


Continuity of employment is a vital factor in 
choosing a profession or a business, worthy of 
pointed emphasis when men and women from other 
occupations come to us, in these times, to confer 
about entering the life insurance profession. 


THE PENN MuTwuat Lite INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square Philadelphia 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


For the State Mutual Field Man! 
SALES PAC AND WORK ORGANIZER 


A NEW 
for Use in the Sales Interview 


A New and Unique Policy Analysis Form for the 
Complete Presentation of Life Insurance Needs 


FINANCIAL STABILITY—COMPLETE PROTECTION 
SINCE 1844 


























1857 1932 


The Oldest Life Insurance Company in 
the West. Desirable territory open for 
live agents. Has an enviable record for 
liberal dealing. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agenedes 
Liberal Con 


tracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 


ALTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
WILLIAM O. MACGILL, President 


Agents desiring to connect themselves with a solid and progressive, 
yet conservative Life Insurance Company, can address 8S. D. Powell, 
Secretary, giving references. 

Industrial and Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all 
attractive forms of policies. 


YOUR 
WORDING 
_—_—_s 





OR BLUE 


FENTON LABEL Co., INC. 


GUMMED POLICY LABELS 


506-512 RACE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 


SEND CHECK 
WITH ORDER 


1000 $250 








REO, GREEN 


3000 $500 


———— 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 

High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 





Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


| Write today. 











Wm. D. Mayfield, V-Pres. Waco, Texas 




















GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS 
MICH, 


FOR FOLDER 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY 





Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 
A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDI- 
NARY. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


eral Accident 
FIRE AND LIFE 
¢, ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47” 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Casualty Co. of New 
Jersey Organized 


Former Officers of N. J. 
Fidelity & Plate Glass 
Start New Carrier 


The Casualty 


officials 
Fidelity 
Com- 


former 
Jersey 


by 
New 
Plate Glass Insurance 
pany. The new 
will have a capital of $200,- 
000 and a surplus of like 
amount. It plans at the start 


ized 
the 


to write only casualty lines, | 


but will probably undertake 


the underwriting of fidelity | 
and surety risks at a later | 
date. 


Former President Hoagland | 


of the New Jersey Fidelity 
& Plate Glass, not iden- 
tified with the new company, 
which has the following of- 
ficers: 


W. D. Ward, president; H. 


1s 


S. 
secretary; W. N. Saul, treas- 
urer, and R. A. Fraser, as- 
sistant secretary. 

The company will operate 
in New Jersey, several of the 
Western States, and in two 
Eastern States. 


Burglary and Theft 
Losses Increase 


(Concluded from page 35) 


hours, and it is asking busi- | 


ness concerns whose pay- 
masters and messengers 
transport sums of money to 
adopt various methods which 


might avoid holdups. The 
records of the insurance com- 
pany show that during the 


past year there has been an 
increase of 20 per cent in the 
number of burglaries, rob- 
beries, thefts and holdups 
over the preceding year and 
a 55 per cent increase over 
the average of the preceding 
fourteen years. 
Precautionary notices re- 
specting the holdup of pay- 
masters and messengers sug- 
gest that routes of paymas- 
ters be changed from time to 
time as well'as the hours of 
their trips, thus making it 
harder for highwaymen to 
make advance plans regard- 
ing prospective victims. 
Business firms are advised 
to use at least two different 
men alternately as paymas- 
ters or messengers and wher- 
ever an automobile is used to 
carry money to alternate cars 
on each occasion. 


Casualty, Surety, Ete. 


Company of | 
New Jersey has been organ- | 
ot 
& | 


company | 


Hayes, vice-president and | 





Agency Leadership Seen as 
Chief Need by E. M. Allen 


(Concluded from page 33) 


Speaking of the possibili- | 


of the Agents Associa- 


ties 


| tion as a “fact-finding organ- | 


ization,” Mr. Allen questioned 
the accuracy of agency lead- 
ers in articles and speeches 
criticizing branch offices. Mr. 
Allen, in turn, criticized 
blanket indictments of branch 
offices, pointing out that ser- 
vice offices of casualty and 
surety companies are quite 
necessary to local agents and 
their clients. He said it was 
his understanding that only 
a few of the fire companies 
were advocating the over- 
the-counter branch office. 
Touching on the acquisi- 
| tion cost problem, the speak- 
| er said that the necessity for 
decreasing costs cannot be 
questioned, and that commis- 
sions, as the largest item in 
that cost, cannot be ignored. 
Companies do not want to 
| decrease commissions, Mr. 
Allen said, but they want to 
avoid payment of unearned 


commissions. The bona fide 
agent must get his just com- 
pensation, he said, but we 


must weed out of the expen- | 


| The purchase of the United 


ditures that part of the “load- 
ing” which is finding its way 


into undeserving hands. Mr. 

Allen frankly said: 
‘“‘Superintehdent Van 

Schaick is right when he 


says ‘Any commission large 
enough to split with those 
who have nothing to do with 
| earning it is too large.’ ” 
Other portions of Mr. Al- 
len’s speech dealt with mu- 
tual competition, of which he 
said there need be no fear if 
agency and home office costs 
are held down to the proper 
| level, and of rates, which he 
| declared should be adequate 
| —neither too high or too low 
|—for the benefit of both com- 
| pany and agent. 
| Reasonable qualification 
laws were declared by Mr. 
| Allen to be beneficial to all 
| concerned with the business. 











United States Casualty- 
New Amsterdam Deal 
Edson Lott Makes State 
ment Explaining Final Ar- 
rangements of Purchase 


States Casualty Company by! 


| the New Amsterdam Casualty 
| Company and the arrange- 

ment subsequent thereto has 
been completed. A statement 
| by Edson Lott, president of 
| the United States Casualty, 
| says: 


| “The Insurance Depart- 
| ment of the State of New 


| York has approved the al- 

liance of the United States 
| Casualty Company and the 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company whereby every pol- 
icy and every bond hereto- 
| fore and hereafter issued by 
| the United States Casualty 
Company will have behind it 
all the resources of the 
United States Casualty Com- 
pany and in addition all the 
resources of the New Ar 
| sterdam Casualty Compr 








‘A Safety Campaign 
for Local Agents 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Albert Whitney Outlines 
National Bureau’s Acci- 
dent Prevention Pro- 
gram 


A complete program for 
agent operation in accident 
prevention and safety educa- 
tion campaigns was presented 
to the New England Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at 
Bretton Woods, N. H., by Al- 
bert W. 
general manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, on 
Wednesday of this week. In 
it State agents’ associations, 
local insurance associations, 
boards or exchanges are in- 
formed exactly what could be 
done by them, and then how 
to do it. The program was 
prepared by the conservation 
department of the bureau and 
is for general distribution 
to all agents throughout the 
country. 

At the outset the agents 
are told that if the automo- 





be put on a _ satisfactory 
basis, rates must be reduced, 





Whitney, associate | 


| bile insurance business is to | 


|and the only way to do this 
is to reduce losses. In order 
to build up the business the 
agent must enter into this 
| situation; he must become ac- 
tive in everything that relates 
ito it. Illegitimate claims, ex- 
| cessive jury awards, rackets 
| through crooked lawyers and 
— fake claims must be 
| attacked by him. No one 
knows local conditions as well 
as he does, and he owes it to 
himself, his business and his 





community to do all tha. m 
can. 

The important part to be 
played by him is found in full 
| cooperation with motor ve- 
hicle commissioners, who at- 
tempt to enforce traffic laws: 
another is the part he can 
play in obtaining necessary 
legislation. Among this the 
drivers’ license law is men- 
tioned as the basis on which 
most of the traffic safety pro- 
gram may be built. 











Mutuals Cultivate 
Legislators 
LANSING, 
MicuH., July 5. 
Michigan mutual 
carriers will | 
launch an effort 
at the regular 
1933 legislative | 
session to gain | 
greater _legisla- | 
| tive representa- 
tion through plac- 
ing _ legislators 
sympathetic to 





| 


cts 
ct 

A 
SP 


their interests on 
insurance com- 
mittees of house 
senate, it 
was indicated at | 
a meeting here 
during the past 
week of the State 
Association of 
| Mutual Insur- 


and 





Operating on the 
plan in the following cities: 
Dallas — Lubbock — Waco 
— San Angelo — Marlin —- 
Plainview — 
Abilene. 


: Hilton Hotels 


Minimax 


El Paso — 


Rates $2, $2.50, $3. 
Never higher 





| ance Companies. 
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